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COMMUNICATIONS. 
DR. TYLER’S REPLY TO DR. TAYLOR. 
[Continued from p. 523.] 

Tue Doctrine or Orniernar Sin. 


Dr. Taylor admits that I have correctly represented him to 
hold, that mankind come into the world with the same nature 
in kind, as that with which Adam was created, and which the 
child Jesus possessed ; and that there is in man no natural, 
hereditary propensity to sin. Yet he says in his creed, “I be- 
leve that all mankind in consequence of the fall of Adam, are 
born destitute of holiness, and are by nature totally depraved,” 
=—and that, “they may properly be said to be sinners by na- 
ture.” 

How these statements can be reconciled, he has not shown ; 
ind if 1 mistake not, he will find it difficult to show. Adam 
Was created in the image of God. Are his posterity born into 
the world in the image of God? Adam was by nature holy— 
was the child Jesus. Are all mankind by nature holy ?— 
md also “sinners by nature,” and “by nature totally de- 
praved 2” 

What are we to understand by the language, when it is af- 
immed that mankind are sinners by na/ure? Dr. Taylor says, 
“Iisa popular form of expression, used, not to ascribe sin to 
lature alone, exclusive of all circumstances, as if temptation 
Were not as necessary to sin, as a nature to be tempted —§ hut 
io denote simply that such is the nature of man, that in all 
he appropriate circumstances of his being, he will uni- 


formly sin.” 
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But what are the appropriate circumstances of his being ? 
Were not the circumstances in which Adam was placed, ap- 
propriate to his being? And why did not he sin as soon as he 
commenced his moral existence? And why did not the child 
Jesus sin? Was there any thing in his circumstances, so faras 
his human nature is concerned, inappropriate to the being of 
man?! If he possessed, in his human nature, the same consti- 
tutional propensities that other children. possess,* why did he 
not exhibit the same moral character ? 

Suppose it could be said with truth, that swch is the nature 
of a part of the human race, that in all the appropriate circum- 
stances of their being, they are uniformly holy—and such is 
the nature of another part of the human race, that in all the 
appropriate circumstances of their being, they uniformly sin. 
If this could be said with truth, it would be proper, according 
to Dr. 'Taylor’s statement, to say, that part of the human race 
are by nature holy ;—and part are by nature sinful. But 
could this be true, if the natures of all were alike? If all come 
into the world with the same propensities—if those who uni- 
formly sin, possess no more natural bias or inclination to evil 
than those who are uniformly holy ; most surely NATURE isin 
no sense the cause or reason of this distinction of character; 
and it ought to be attributed exclusive ly to something else. 

I said in my remarks, “1 have always supposed that when 
it is said, that in consequence of the fall of Adam all have be- 
come sinners, the language is intended to convey the sentiment, 
that there is a real connexion between the sin of Adam and 
that of his posterity :—and that when it is said, all are by na- 
ture sinners, the meaning is, that there is something in our 
nature, which is truly the cause or reason why all men are sin- 
ners :—consequently that human nature is not what it would 
have been if sin had not existed, but has undergone some 
change in consequence of the original apostasy. When we 
say, it is the nature of the lion to eat flesh, and the nature of 
the ox to eat grass, we mean that their natures are not alike. 
And when we say, that one moral being is by nature sinful 
and that another is by nature holy, we must mean, if we 
mean any thing, that their natures are not alike. If they are 
alike, then nature is, in no sense, the cause, or reason that one 

* Dr. Taylor says, “ How the Saviour was in all points tempted like as we are, if 
he had not, and we have a constitutional pROPENSITY to sin, it may be difficult for Dr. 
Tyler to show.” If Dr. Taylor had stated what he conceives to be the precise difficul- 
ty in this case, I should know better how to frame an answer. At present I am not 
able to see any difficulty at all in the case. Does the fact, that different individuals 
are made the objects of similar temptations, prove that they must possess the same a- 


ture? Christ was tempted—yet without sin. If he was by nature as much inclined 
to evil as we are, why did he not, like us, yicld to temptation ? 
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js holy and the other sinful. ‘To say that it is, would be to as- 
cribe two directly opposite effects to the same cause. Now the 
question is, is the nature of man different from what it would 
have been, if sin had never entered the world? Is there any 
thing in human nature which is hereditary, and the conse- 
quence of the original apostasy? Or is every thing pertaining 
tothe nature of man, the immediate production of creative 
power ? And do mankind come into the world now with the 
game nature as that with which Adam was created, and which 
the child Jesus possessed? If so, then mankind are not by 
nature sinners. Their nature is in no sense the cause or rea- 
gon of their sinning ; for Adam was not by nature a sinner, 
nor was the child Jesus. ‘They were by nature holy.” 

Now what reply does Dr. Taylor make to this reasoning ? 
None at all. He does not even deign to notice it. He remarks, 
indeed, that 1 have said nothing “ in the way of argument” on 
the subject. 


But let us look again at the position of Dr. "Faylor :— Such 
is the nature of man, that in all the appropriate circum- 
stances of his being, he wil! uniformly sin.” But what is 


the cause or reason that he will uniformly sin?) What consti- 
tutes the certainty that this will be the fact? Is it the nature 
which he possesses, or these appropriate circumstances in 
which he is placed? Not his nature surely, according to the 
theory of Dr. Taylor :—for what is there in his nature which 
would lead us to conclude that he would sin rather than be 
holy? Do you say, he is a moral agent, und therefore can 
sn? J answer—he is a moral agent, and therefore can be 
holy; and if he has no more bias or propensity to sin than to 
holiness, the fact that he uniformly sins, is to be attributed in 
no decree whatever to the nature which he possesses, but en- 
firely to the circumstances in which he is placed. — If all man- 
kind come into the world with the same nature as that with 
which Adam was created, and which the child Jesus possess- 
ed; then the only reason that they do not exhibit the same 
character, must be that they are placed in different circum- 
stances. It cannot be owing af a// to the nature which they 
possess. Consequently, it is not true that they are by nature 
sinetrs. Dr. Taylor's theory, therefore, is at war with his 
creed. 

Again—If mankind come into the world with no propensity 
foevil, but with the same nature as that with which Adam 
was created, what connexion is there between the sin of Adam 
and that of his posterity ? Suppose that Adam had never sin- 
ted. Would not his posterity, in that case, have come into 
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the world with the same nature as that with which he was cre- 
ated ?—the same, of course, which Dr. Taylor supposes them 
now to possess? What influence then, has the fall exerted 
upon the posterity of Adam? And why is it not just as pro- 
per to say that all mankind have become sinners, in conse. 
quence of the creation of the world, as it is to say that they 
have become sinners in consequence of Adam’s fall ? 

If Dr. Taylor does see, as he says he does, a connexion be. 
tween the sin of Adam and that of his posterity, why has he 
not told us what that connexion is, and explained it so that his 
readers can see also? ‘This, [ apprehend, he will find to bea 
difficult task. If I mistake not, he will find it impossible to 
show, according to his theory, that the sin of Adams posterity 
is in consequence of his sin, in any other sense than that he 
sinned first, and they sinned afterwards. 

I would now ask, (not invidiously, but as a question of faet,) 
in what respect does the theory of Dr. Taylor, in relation to 
the native character of man, differ from that advanced by Pe 
lagius, 1400 years ago.* And in what respect does it ‘differ 
from that advanced by Dr. Ware in his controversy with Dr. 
Woods? Dr. Ware says, “Man is by nature—innocent and 
pure, free from all moral corruption, as well as destitute of all 
positive holiness.”——“ He is by nature no more inclined or dis- 
posed to vice than to virtue, and is equally capable, in the ordi- 
nary use of his faculties and with the common assistance 
afforded him, of either. He derives from his ancestors a frail 
and mortal nature ; is made with appetites which fit him for 
the condition of being in which God has placed him; but, in 
order for them to answer all the purposes intended, they are so 
strong as to be very liable to abuse by excess. He has passions 
implanted in him which are of great importance in the conduet 
of life, but which are equally capable of impeliing him intoa 
wrong or right course. He has natural affections, all of them 
originally good, but liable, by a wrong direction, to be the o- 
casion of error or sin.” If the theory of Dr. Taylor differs in 
any respect from that which is here advanced, will he be % 
good as to tell us in what respect ? 

* The following are some of the expressions of Pelagius and Czlestius, characteris 
tic of their doctrine, and in opposition to that of Augustine and the Catholic fathers in 

eneral. “Peccatum Adae solum ipsum lesit,”— The sin of Adam hurt nobody but 
Eeneeit~" Onna bonuin ac malum, quo vel lavdabiles vel vituperabiles sumus, non 
nobiscum oritur, sed agitur a nobis ; eapaces utriusque ret, ul sine virtute, ita et sine 
Vitiis procreamur ; atque ante actionem proprig voluntatis, id solum in homine est, 
quod Deus condidit,”— The good or evil, by which we deserve either praise or blame, 
ARE NOT BORN WITH US, BUT ARE DONE BY US; being made capable either of virtue 
or of vice, we are born equally without the one as without the other ; and before the ac- 
tion of man’s own will, that ulon’ belongs to him, which God himself has made.—“ Pee- 


@atum non nature delictum, sed voluntatis,”— Sin is not the fault of nature, but of 
the will. 
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The following declaration, to those who are acquainted with 
the writings of Pres. Edwards, will be not a little surprising. 
«This author so unequivocally denies what Dr. ‘Tyler asserts 
on this topic, and affirms what I have affirmed, that I need 
oly ask, was Pres. Edwards orthodox?’ Where has Pres. 
Edwards affirmed that mankind come into the world with the 
same nature as that with which Adam was created, and which 
the child Jesus possessed? And where has he affirmed that 
mankind do not possess a native, hereditary propensity to sin # 
So far from having affirmed any thing like this, he has affirm- 
ed the contrary again and again. I will quote only a few pas- 
sages out of many that might be cited. 

“The natural staté of the mind of man is attended with a 
propensity of nature, which is prevalent and effectual to such 
an issue; and therefore their nature is corrupt and depraved 
with a moral depravity that amounts to and implies their utter 
undoing.” Treatise on Original Nin, p. 9. 

“Thus a propensity attending the present nature or natural 
state of mankind, eternally to ruin themselves by sin, may cer- 
tainly be inferred from apparent and acknowledged fact.” Id. 
p. 21. 

“Tt is manifest that this tendency which has been proved, 
don’t consist in any particular external circumstances, that 
some or many are in, peculiarly tempting and influencing their 
minds; but is inherent, and is seated in that nature which is 
common to all mankind, which they carry with them wherev- 
etthey go, and still ~~ the same, however circumstances 
may differ.” Jd. p. 22. 

“That propensity which has been proved to be in the na- 
tare of all mankind, must be a very evil, depraved and _perni- 
tious propensity ; making it manifest that the soul of man, as 
itis by nature, is in a corrupt, fallen, ruined state.” Jd. p. 27. 

“A propensity to that sin which brings God’s eternal wrath 
and curse (which has been proved to belong to the nature of 
man) is not evil, only as it is calamitous and sorrowful, ending 
i great natural evil ; but it is odious too, and detestable, as by 
the supposition, it tends to that moral evil, by which the subject 
becomes odious in the sight of God, and liable, as such, to be 
condemned, and utterly rejected and cursed by him.” Jd. p. 

“If there be not a strong propensity in man’s nature to sin 
what should hinder,” &c. Id. p. 34. 

In commenting on Job xv. 14, 15, 16, Edwards says— 

“In this place we are not only told how wicked man’s heart 


is, but also how men come by such wickedness, even by being 
*46 
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of the race of mankind by ordinary generation.” ——* "Jig 
most plain, that man’s being born of a woman is given as a rea 
son of his not being clean.”.———* And without doubt David 


has respect to this same way of derivation of wickedness of 
heart, when he says, Psalm L1. 5—Behold I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” Id. pp, 
194, 195. 

In view of these quotations the reader can judge whether 
Pres. Edwards unequivocally affirms what Dr. 'Taylor has af 
firmed on this topic. Does Pres. Edwards deny that there jg 
iD Man a native propensity to sin, transmitted from parent to 
child by ordinary generation? Does he affirm that man 
kind come into the world with the same nature in kind as that 


with which Adam was created? Did he maintain that the 
nature of Adam at his first creation, was “ corrupt and depray- 
ed with a moral depravity”—that there was in his nature “a 


very evil, depraved, and pernicious propensity, making it man- 
ifest that (his) soul as it (was) by nature, (was) in a corrupt, 
fallen, and ruined state 2” So far from this, every one who 
has read his chapter on original righteousness, knows, that he 
maintained that Adam was created perfectly holy. 

Dr. Taylor thinks that I have fallen into the mistake “of 
entirely overlooking the possibility that propensities for natural 
good, Jike those which led our first parents to sin, may, as well 
as a propensity to sin ilself, prove the occasion of certain sin 
to all their posterity.” ’he reader is desired to compare this 
with the following language of the great champion of Armin 
anisin, Dr. Taylor of Norw ich. 

“ Adam’s nature, it is allowed, was very far from being sit- 
ful; yet he sinned. And therefore the common doctrine of 
original sin, is no more necessary to account for the sin that 
hath been in the world, than it is to account for Adam’s sin” 
‘When it is inquired, how it comes to pass that our appe 
tites and passions are now so irregular and strong, as that not 
one person has resisted them, so as to keep himself pure and 
innocent ;—if this be the case, if such as make the inquiry 
will tell the world how it came to pass, that Adam’s appetites 
and passions were so irregular and strong, that he did not re 
sist them, so as to keep himself pure and innocent, when, upon 
their principles, he was far more able to have resisted them; I 
also will tell them how it comes to pass, that his posterity don't 
resist them. Sin doth not alter its nature by being general } 
and therefore, how far so ever it spreads, it must come upon all 
just as it came upon Adam.” See Hdwards on Original 
Sin, pp. 100, 101. 
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To this Edwards replies ;—and his reply is certainly worthy 
of very serious consideration. 

“These things are delivered with much assurance. But is 
there any reason in such a way of talking? One thing im- 
plied in it, and the main thing, if any thing at all to the pur- 

, is, that because an effect’s being general don’t alter the 
pature of the effett, therefore nothing more can be argued con- 
eming the cause, from its happening constantly and in the 
most steady manner, than from its happening but once. But 
how contrary is this to reason !”———* "Tis true, as was obsery- 
ed before, there is no effect without some cause, occasion, ground, 
or reason of that effect, and some cause answerable to the effect. 
But certainly it will not follow from thence that a ¢ransient 
elect requires a permanent cause, or a fixed influence or pro- 
pensity. An effect’s happening once, though the effect may 
be great, yea, though it may come to pass on the same occa- 
son in many subjects at the same time, will not prove any fix- 
ad propensity, or permanent influence.” “ We see that it is 
in fact agreeable to the reason of all mankind, to argue fixed 
principles, tempers, and prevailing inclinations, from repeated 
ad continued actions, though the actions are voluntary, and 
performed of choice ; and thus to judge of the tempers and in- 
dinations of persons, ages, sexes, tribes, and nations.” ——“ From 
these things it is plain, that what is alledged cencerning the 
first sin of Adam, and of the angels, without a previous fixed 
disposition to sin, can’t in the least injure or weaken the argu- 
ments which have been brought to prove a fixed propensity to 
sin in mankind in their present state. ‘The thing which the 
permanence of the cause has been argued from, is the perma- 
nence of the effect. And that the permanent cause consists in 
minternal fixed propensity, and not any particular external 
circumstances, has been argued from the effects being the 
same through a vast variety and change of circumstances.” 


Id. pp. 101—104. 


Tue Doctrine or REGENERATION. 


“In respect to the doctrine of regeneration,” says Dr. ‘Taylor, 
“Dr. Tyler objects to my statement, that the grace of God is 
hot irresistible in the primary, proper import of the word, and 
that it may be resisted by man as a free moral agent.” This, 
however, is not the statement to which I objected. The posi- 
tions to which I objected were, that “1N ALL cases it [the 
grace of God] may be resisted by man as a free moral agent, 
and that when it becomes eflectual to conversion it is wnresist- 
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ed.” I said expressly, “ 1 am not disposed to vindicate the use 
of the term irresistible, as applied to this subject. a All, the Te- 
fore, which he has said to show the impropriety of using this 
language, and his long quoti ition from Dr. Dwight, are alto- 
gether irrelevant. But while [agree with Dr. Dwight in dis. 
carding the use of the terms irresistible grace, | agree with 
him also, and with Calvinists generally, if maintaining the 
sentiment which this lancuage has been e mploye dl to ine ulcate, 
by those divines who have been in the habit of using it. By 
the doctrine of trresistible orace | have understood them to 
mean, not what Dr. Taylor supposes, “that the sinner under 
the renewing influence of the Spirit, voluntarily, and with fixed 
purpose re sists that influence till it becomes a natural i unpossi- 
bility for him to resist it any longer ;’—but that the sinner re- 
sists, till, by the influence of the Spirit, his obstinacy is over- 
come, and he voluntarily submits; and that the resistance of 
the sinner is never so great, as to render it impossible for God 
to bring him thus voluntarily to submit. 

This It understand Dr. ‘Taylor to deny ; for it is a part of his 
system, that the reason why God does not secure universal ho- 
liness in his moral kingdom, is, that it is not “ possible to him 
in the nature of things.” “ Free moral agents,” he says, “can 
do wrong under all possible preventing influence. Using their 
powers as they may use them, they will sin; and no one can 
show that some such agents will not use their powers as they 
may use them.” He says also, “ What finite being, then, we 
ask, can know that a universe of free agents, who _ possess, of 
course, the power of sinning, could have been held back from 
the exercise of that power, in every possible conjunction of cir- 
cumstances, even by all th influences to obedience which 
God can exert upon them, without de stroying their free- 
dom?” In view of these statements, the reader can be at no 
loss as to the meaning of Dr. 'T'aylor’s position, that “in all 
cases, it [the grace of God| may be resisted by man as a free 
moral agent.” His meaning evidently is, that it may be so 
resisted, as to render it impossible for God, by any influence 
which he can exert upon the sinner, to bring him to repent- 
ance. Conseque ntly, it is in the power of every sinner, if he 
should be so inclined, to render it impossible for God to con- 
vert him. Who, then, can tell that another sinner ever will 
be converted ? Sinners are free moral agents; and “ free mo 
ral agents can do wrong under all possible preventing influ- 
ence. Using their powers as they may use them, they will” 
persist in “sin.” And who can show that they “will not use 
their powers as they may use them?” “When, in view of all 
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the facts and evidence in the case, it remains true,” that they 
may render it impossible for God to convert them; “what 
evidence or proof can exist,” that they will not render it thus 


impossible ? 
Again—Dr. ‘Taylor says, “ When it [the grace of God] be- 
comes effectual to conversion, it is wnresisted.” If by this he 


means, that the grace of God in renewing the heart, overcomes 
the obstinacy of the sinner, and brings him voluntarily to sub 
mit; this is what has always been maintained by those who 
hold the doctrine of irresistible grace. But this is utterly in- 
consistent with what he has elsewhere advanced. 'Through- 
gut his whole treatise on the means of regeneration, he main- 
tains, that before the sinner’s heart is changed, the selfish 
principle is suspended, and he ceases to sin. Consequently, he 
does maintain that “the sinner ceases to resist, before the crace 
of God converts him.” But, as I said before, “ What necessity 
is there for the grace of God to convert him. after he has ceased 
toresist 2” “I micht reply,” says Dr. Taylor, “ that ceasing 
to resist, is not of course holy love. and that therefore orace 
might still be necessary to secure this affection.” But if ceas- 
ing to resist does not imply the exercise of holy love, what is 
the character of the man after he has ceased to resist, and be- 
fore he has become cordially reconciled to God? He is uot a 
tebel, for he has ceased to rebel. He is not a saint, for he has 
not been born again. But our Lord has decided this point. 
He that is not with me, is against me. No man in the exer- 
cise of his rational powers, sustains a neudral character. Eve- 
ty man is either the friend or ‘he enemy of God. He is either 
atebel, or a loyal subject of the King of kings. ‘To cease to 
tebel, therefore, is cordially to submit; and cordial submission, 
implies the exercise of holy love. 

But Dr. Taylor claims, that what he has maintained in re- 
gard to the suspension of the selfish principle before a change 
of heart, is, that it is “before in the order of nature, not of 
time.” Be this however as it may; it is certain that he has 
maintained, and has written a long treatise to prove, that sin- 
ners do use the means of regeneration, and that they must use 
them, or they never can be regenerated. He has also main- 
tamed that they never do use these means, till the selfish prin- 
ciple is suspended. If then, there is no ¢ime between the sus- 
pension of the selfish principle, and a change of heart, there is 
mo time in which sinners use the means of regeneration :— 
and if there is no time in which they use them, then, it is cer- 
tain, that they never use them; and Dr. Taylor’s elaborate 
tteatise on this subject, is “an utter failure.” It is an attempt 
lo prove a thing to be, and not to be, at the same time. 
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That Dr. Taylor has disavowed his belief in the doctrine of 
progressive regeneration, I am happ) to acknowledge. But 
how he could consistently do this, without at the same time re. 
tracting much which he has written, many have found it im. 
possible to see. ‘That this doctrine does follow irresistibly from 
principles which he has advanced, and is involved in many of 
his statements, I think I have fully demonstrated ; and before 
Dr. Taylor shall charge me again with perverting his lan. 
guage, he is requested to answer the reasoning in my Vindieca- 
tion ° particularly from thi 36th to the 50th page. ; Let him 
expound the passages which | h ive quoted from his writings, 
and show if he is able to do it, that they will bear any other 
construction than that which I have put upon them, except 
“in defiance of all usage.” Posi whi, assertions, and heavy 
charges of misrepresentation, will not satisfy the Christian pub 
lic. He must meet the question fairly, and show by candid 
and conclusive reasoning, that his language has been misin- 
terpreted. If he has taught, as 1 maintain that he has, the 


doctrine of progressive regeneration, and yet does not believe 
the doctrine; it is surely not a subject of lou id cc mplaint against 
his readers, that they see his inconsistenc Vy. 

In my Remarks, | quoted two Bo sages from the treatise on 


the means of regeneration in the C iristian Spectator, and stat- 
ed what appears to me to be their obvi us imy mee In reference 
to them, Dr. Taylor s Lys, “ These topi i Maeve een discussed 
before by Dr. Tyler and myself. | whe hee: that he 
puts this construction on my language in defiance of all 
usage, and of abundant definitions and explanations. If Tam 
“ in this, then Dr. Tyler perverts my language. If I am 

, still Dr. Tyler has been assured, that I reject the meaning 
whic h he imputes tome. Who then would expect Dr. Tyler 
to quote the lancuage again, and still persist in giving it that 
meaning?” Now, I ask, when and where has Dr. Taylor 


ever explained the passages in question, and attempted to show 
that they will admit of a different construction from that which 
Lhave put upon them? Task, moreover, why he did not now 


explain them, instead of complaining of me for bringing them 
again before the public? The reader will bear in mind, that I 
have not undertaken mia an abstract merely, of what I con- 
ceived to be the import of Dr. Taylor’s statements; but I have 
quoted his lancuage verbatim, thet every reader might be able 
to judge for himself whether [ have given a fair represe ntation 
of his views. And why is it, that he should so perpetually 
complain of being misunderstood, and misrepresented, and still 
refuse to explain his beagles tas to show, that by any legiti- 
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mate rules of interpretation, it will admit of a different meaning 
fom that which has been given to it? I must be permitted 
to quote one of the passages above referred to, again. 

«This self-love, or desire of happiness is the primary cause or 
reason of all acts of preference or choice which fix supremely on 
any object. In every moral being, who forms a moral charac- 
ter, there must be a first moral act of preference or choice. 
This must respect some one object, God or Mammon, as the 
chief good, or as an object of supreme afiection. Now, whence 
comes such a choice or preference? Not from a previous choice 
or preference of the same object, for we speak of the first choice 
ofthe object. ‘I'he answer which human consciousness gives, 
is, that the being constituted with a capacity for happiness, de- 
siresto be happy ; and knowing that he is capable of deriving 
happiness from different objects, considers from which the 
greatest happiness may be derived, and As IN THIS RE- 
SPECT HE JUDGES or estimates their relative value, so HE 
cHOoOsES or prefers the one or the other as his chief good. 
While this must be the process by which a moral being forms 
his first moral preference, substantially the same process is in- 
dispensable to a change of this preference.” Christ. Spect. 
for 1829, p. 21. 

* According to this representation,” I said, “every moral be- 
ing chooses what he judges will be most for his happiness. 
The reason, therefore, that the sinner prefers the world to God, 
is, that he has mistaken the true way of securing his highest 
happiness. What then is necessary to effect his conversion ? 
Nothing but light to correct his mistake. So soon as he shall 
be convinced that more happiness is to be derived from God 
than from the world, self-love will at once prompt him to change 
the object of his preference. Where, then, is the necessity of 
the influences of the Holy Spirit to renew the heart ?” 

Now what has Dr. Taylor said to show that this is not a fair 
construction of his language, and a legitimate conclusion from 
it? He has simply given us his assertion, that the position 
which he has taken, is “nothing more nor less than that the 
willis as the createst apparent good.” But if he supposes 
that this creat principle of Edwards, is fairly represented in his 
statement above quoted, then, he entirely misapprehends the 
import of Edwards's language, as I have shown in the \ ppen- 

ix to my Strictures. Where has Edwards ever laid down the 
position that every moral being, “ knowing that he is capable 
of deriving happiness from different objects, considers from 
Which the greatest happiness may be derived, and as IN THIS 
RESPECT HE JUDGES, or estimates their relative value, so HE 
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CHOOSES OR PREFERS the one or the other as his chief Good™ 
So far from having laid down any such principle, his whole 
treatise on the nature of virtue, is in direct opposition to the 
sentiment which is here advanced. 


Tae Doctrine or Evecrion. 


Dr. Taylor says in his creed, 

“T believe that all who are renewed by the Holy Spirit, are 
elected or chosen of God from eternity, that the “Vy should be holy, 
not according to foreseen faith or good works, but according to 
the good pleasure of his will.” 

This I admitted in my Remarks, to be a full and satis sfactory 
statement of the doctrine of election. But I attempted to show 
that he has adopted principles utterly inconsistent with this ar 
ticle of his creed. “This charge,” says Dr. Taylor, “is not 
based on any thing which I have said, but sole/y on whata 
Reviewer, for whose opinions I am not responsible, has said in 
the Christian Spectator.” If the reader will just turn to my 
Remarks, he will find that my main argument on this topic, is 
based, not “ solely on what a Reviewer has said,” but primate 
ly on Dr. 'Taylor’s own statements in his letter to Dr. Hawes, 
It is true, I quoted some passages from the Spectator, not pre- 
tending that they were written by Dr. Taylor, but supposing 
that they did express his views ;—for I have always understood 
that the conductors of periodical’ journals consider themselves 
“responsible” for the sentiments contained in their Reviews. 
That these quotations do express the views of Dr. Taylor, he 
does not deny, but virtually admits ; for he attempts to vind 
cate them. It is not, however, at all necessary to my purpose, 
that I should refer to any statements, but those of Dr. Taylor 
himself. 

[ said, “If it be true, that God, all things considered, pre 
fers holiness to sin in all instances in which the latter takes 
place,” then it must be his choice, all things conside red. that 
all men should become holy and be saved ; and his infinite be 
nevolence will prompt him to do all in his power to bring all 
men to repentance. What, then, becomes of the doctrine of 
election? Who maketh thee to differ? Not God, surely; 
for if he prefers, all things considered, holiness to sin, in every 
instance, he will, of course. do all in his power to make every 
individual holy. It cannot be true, that he hath mercy on 
whom he will have mercy ; for he would have mercy on all if 
he could.” To this Dr. Taylor replies, “I readily admit, and 
this, on the authority of Apostles, that God ‘ would,’ or chooses 
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that all men should become holy rather than continue in sin 
and die. But does this necessarily imply, that God purposes 
that all men shall become holy in fact; or that he will do all 
in his power ¢o dring all men to repentance ?” Most certainly, 
if he chooses, all thing's considered, that all men should re- 
pent, he will do all in his power to bring all to repentance. If 
he prefers, all things considered, holiness to sin in every in- 
stance, he would secure the existence of holiness in every in- 
stance, if it were in his power. Consequently, in every instance 
in which sin exists. it is beyond the power of God to secure ho- 
liness in its stead. ‘Take a particular case—the sin of Adam, 
for instance, in eating the forbidden fruit. Why did not God 
prevent this sin, and secure holiness in its stead? It must 


have been because he could not do it: r because he did not 
choose to do it. If he did not choose to do it. then he did not 
prefer, all things considered, holiness to sin in this instance ; 


for if this had been his preference, he would have prevented 
the sin, and secured the holiness. ‘I‘o say that God chooses 
not to secure that which he on the whole prefers, and which 
he is able to secure, is a manifest contradiction. According to 
Dr. Taylor’s theory, therefore, the only reason that holiness 
does not exist in the room of sin, in every instance in which 
sin now exists, is, that God is unable to prevent the sin, and 
secure the holiness. Consequently, the only reason that any 
individual sinner is not converted, is, that God is unable to 
convert him. He desires, all things considered, that every 
individual should become holy and be saved; and most cer- 
lainly, if it were in his power, he would bring to pass that 
which he, on the whole. desires. But. according to this view 
of the subject, how is it possible there should be any such 
thing as election 2 If God does choose, all things consider- 
ed, that all men should become holy and be saved: how is it 
possi! le that he should choose. a//] thines considered, that 
oly a part should become holy and be saved ? Will Dr. Tay- 
lor be so good as to inform us ? 

Besides- -If God d eS, all thines conside red, prefer holiness 
lo sin in eve ry instance . and if the reason that he does not 
secure the existence of holiness in every instance, is, that he has 
not power to do it :—then, God doth not have mercy on whom 
he will, but on whoin he can. 

According to this scheme, why do a part become holy, and 
not all? Not because God does not prefer, a// things consid- 
ered, that all should become holy ; but because he cannot influ- 
ence all to become holy. And why can he not influence all to 
become holy? Because they will not permit him to do it. 

VOL. V.—NO. X. 47 
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Some of them resist his grace, and will not be converted: 
while others submit and become the children of God. Who, 
then, makes the difference? Not God, surely, for he desires 
the salvation of those that perish, as much as the salvation of 
those that are saved. He prefers, all things considered, that 
every individual should become holy and be saved ; and, were 
it “ possible to him in the nature of things,” he would secure 
the object of his preference. ‘The reason, therefore, that one ig 
converted and another is not, is, that one ceases to resist divine 
grace, and suffers God to convert him, while the other resists 
divine grace, and thus renders it impossible for God to convert 
him. What, then, I ask, becomes of the doctrine of election? 
Suppose here are two individuals—one is a believer, the other 
is an unbeliever—to what are we to attribute this distinction of 
character? Do you say, God has done more for one than for 
the other—that he has exerted a regenerating influence upon 
one and brought him to repentance, when he might also have 
converted the other had he chosen? But why has he not ex- 
erted the same influence upon the other, and brought him to 
repentance? Do you say, that “such interposition might be 
inconsistent with other interests of his universal kingdom? 
Be it so. Then, God does not prefer, all things considered, 
holiness to sin, in every instance ; for in the case supposed, he 
does prefer, in view of the interests of his universal kingdom, to 
leave a sinner in impenitence whom he might bring to repent 
ance. Consequently, he does prefer, all things considered, 
in this instance, sin to holiness. Otherwise he would have pre- 
vented the sin, and secured the holiness, as he might have 
done. 

If it should be said, that although God does prefer, all things 
considered, that the sinner, in the case supposed, should repent 
himself; yet he does not prefer to exert a regenerating inflv- 
ence, as he might do, to bring him to repentance ; then, I say 
again, he does not prefer, all things considered, holiness to 
sin in the given instance; for there is one thing considered, 
which leads him to prefer sin to holiness in this instance, viz 
—rather than exert a regenerating influence, as he might do, 
he prefers that the sinner should remain impenitent; which is 
the sarhe as to say, that, all things considered, he prefers that 
he should remain a sinner, instead of becoming holy. We see, 
therefore, that it is utterly impossible to adopt the theory of Dr. 
Taylor, and at the same time, consistently to maintain the doe- 
trine of election. 

«“ Because,” says Dr. Taylor, “a father prefers that a child 
should obey his command to attend school, rather than disobey 
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it, does it follow that he chooses in the given instance, to secure 
his attendance, as he might, by changing a wise plan of gov- 
emment ?” I answer—If he does not secure his attendance, as 
he might, it is certain that he does not preter, all things con- 
sidered, that he should attend ; for there is one consideration 
which leads him to prefer that he should not attend, viz.—rath- 
er than secure his attendance as he might by changing a wise 
plan of government, he prefers that he should not attend. 
“Suppose,” says Dr. 'Taylor, “the father can wisely do more 
tosecure the repentance of one child, than he can wisely do to 
secure the repentance of another ; suppose thi it a higher influ- 
ence in one case would be safe, and even salutary in respect to 
the conduct of his other children, while in the other case it 
would in this respect prove fatal ; suppose him, for these rea- 
sons, to use the higher influence, with a design to secure the 
dbedience of one child, and to use it with success ;—is not this 
dection ?—is not this making one to differ from another ?—is 
not this having mercy on whom he will have mer y, and do- 
ing more for one than for another, and with good reason too ?” 
lanswer yes. But this supposition is altogether inconsistent 
with the theory of Dr. Taylor. For if it be admitted, that the 
parent might, by any degree of influence which he could exett, 
bring any one of his other children to repentance, who are left 
in impenitence, then he does not prefer, a/l things considered, 
the penitence to the impenitence of the child supposed. If he 
did, he would exert the influence necessary to bring him to 
repentance. And if there is a sinner on earth, whom God is 
able to convert, and whom he has not conve rted ; then it is not 
true, that God pre fers, all things considered, holiness to sin in 
every instance, for in the case supposed, there is one considera- 
tion which leads him to prefer sin to holiness, viz—rather 
than do what he can to convert the individual in the case sup- 
posed, he prefers that he should remain an impenitent sinner. 

“Who ever objected,” says Dr. Taylor, “ to the sentiment, as 
Arminian, that God saves by the influence of his Spirit, as 
many as he can consistently with his glory and the highest 
good of the universe?” No one, surely. But does not Dr. 
Taylor maintain thut God would be more glorified, and the 
universe be more happy, if all should become holy and be sav- 
al,than will be the case according to the present system ? 
Would it then be inconsistent with the wisdom of God to save 
more than will be saved, if he were able to do it?) What! in- 
consistent with the wisdom of God, to bring a greater amount 
ofglory to himself, and of good to the universe!! According 
tothe theory of Dr. Taylor, the reason that God does not se- 
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cure a greater amount of holiness in his kingdom, is not be- 
cause the existence of a greater amount of holiness would be 
inconsistent with his glory and the highest good of the uni 
verse ; but because it is not _— for him to secure it. 


“Ts a purpose of God,” says Dr. Taylor, “to save as many 
of the human race as he can ‘by wise methods, the same thing 
as a purpose to save as Many as he can by me ‘thods not wise ? 


Permit me, in reply, to ask, is it not a part of Dr. Taylor's the. 
ory, that it would be wise in God to make all men holy if he 
could? Let the reader kear in mind his Inquiry on a former 
occasion, —“ Would not a benevolent God, had it been possi- 
ble to him in the nature of things, have secured universal 
holiness in his moral kingdom?” What then does s Dr. Tay- 
lor mean, when he speaks of a purpose of God, “to save as 
many as he can by methods not wise?” Does he suppose that 
God might save more than he actually does save, by adopting 
methods not wise? According to his theory, the reason that 
God does not conveit and save all men, is not that it would be 
unwise for him to do it, if he could, but that it is not « nossible 
to him in the nature of things.” Ue saves all whom he ean 
induce to submit to his authority. It was his purpose to bring 
as great an amount of influence to bear upon the minds of men, 
as is possible without destroying their free-agency. All whom 
be foresaw would submit under this sidiahelian: he determined to 
save. ‘hose who he foresaw would not submit. he reprobated. 
This appears to me to be the view which Dr. 'Taylor’s theory 
gives of the doctrine of election; and I see not that it differs 
materially from the Arminian view of this subject. The Ar 
minians admit, that God has adopted the best system of means, 
which infinite wisdom could devise to bring sinners to repent- 
ance, and that he has determined to save all with whom these 
means shall prove successful. ‘They admit also, that God fore- 
saw who, under these means, would comply with the terms of 
pardon, and who would not: and tliat he fixed upon this sye 
tem of means, with these results full in his view. — If this is all 
that is meant by the doctrine of election, then every Arminian 
holds this doctrine. 

But says Dr. Taylor, “Surely, it is not Arminianism to 
maintain, that God foresaw what influences would secure the 
conversion of the elect, when he determined to use them.” But 
it is Arminianism to maintain, that the reason why God elect 
ed one individual in peperenante to another, is the foresight of 
the faith and obedience of that individual. And what other 
reason can Dr. Taylor assign consistently with his theory! 
His theory is, that God foresaw that under a certain system of 
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means and influences, some would repent and believe the gos- 
pel, and others would persist in sin :—and that he fixed upon 
this system, not because it would result in the salvation of as 
many as he desired ; but because it would result in the salva- 
tion of more than any other system which he could devise :— 
and he adopted it for the purpose of effecting the conversion 
and salvation of as many as possible; and determined to save 
all, who, he foresaw, under this system of means and influen- 
ces, would voluntarily submit to his authority. Now, I ask, 
why are some elected in distinction from others? What is the 
ground of preference? Not the sovereign good pleasure of 
God; but the foresight of repentance and faith. ‘They were 
chosen as vessels of mercy, not because God would not as read- 
ily have converted others if he could; but because he foresaw 
that they would submit, and thus render it possible for God to 
convert and save them, while others, by resisting his grace, 
would render it impossible for him to convert them. : 

It is a part of Dr. 'Taylor’s theory, that “in all cases, it [the 
grace of God] may be resisted by man as a free moral agent,” 
and that it never becomes effectual to salvation, till it is “ wre 
sisted.” “ree moral agents can do wrong under all possible 
preventing influence. Using their powers as they may use 
them, they will sin,” in despite of all the influence which God 
can bring to bear on their minds. If this be so, I ask, what 
election can there be, except what is founded on foreseen re- 
pentance and faith ?* ‘To suppose God to purpose that he will 
bring to repentance certain individuals, is to suppose him to 
purpose what, according to Dr. 'T'aylor’s theory, “ may involve 
apalpable self-contradiction.” How does he know that those 
individuals will not resist his grace, and thus render their con 
version impossible in the nature of things? Most certainly, be- 
fore he can purpose their salvation, he must foresee that they 
will cease to resist his grace. His purpose to save them, there- 
fore, must be grounded on the foresight of their submission. 

Ishall now leave the question to the decision of the candid 
reader, whether my attempt to convict Dr. 'l'aylor’s “creed and 
theories of inconsistency” is “ an utter failure.” 

I cannot close this communication without expressing my 
regret, that Dr. T'aylor should have allowed himself to indulge 
insuch complaints of personal injury, and reiterated charges of 
misquotation, misrepresentation, etc. etc. ‘To all these allega- 
tios, I have only to reply, that I am utterly unconscious of 
having given any just occasion for them. It has been my aim, 


4. might also ask, how it is possible even for God to foresee who will repent and 
ve ? 
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in all which I have written in this controversy, to treat Dr, 
Taylor with the respect which is due to his character aud sta- 
tion ; and with the kindness and aflection which are due toa 
Christian brother. In pointing out what I have deemed his 
errors, and tracing them to their legitimate consequences, | 
have endeavored to be candid, and to exhibit the faithfulness 
of a friend. In no instance, have | misquoted his language, or 
intentionally misrepresented his meaning ; nor have | imputed 
to him sentiments which he has disavowed, however irresistibly 
they may have appeared to flow from his principles. 1 had 
hoped, therefore, that my remarks would have been kindly re- 
ceived by him, however inconclusive he might think my tea- 
sonings. But in this, ] am sorry to say, 1 am disappointed. 

When a man writes for the public, and calls in question prey- 
alent opinions, he ought not to expect that his views will be te 
ceived without examination ; nor ought he to wonder, if they 
become the subject of public discussion. He ought, surely, to 
concede to others the right which he claims for himself, and not 
complain if his own opinions are subjected to the same scrutiny 
to which he subjects the opinions of others. Have he and his 
associates the right to proclaim from the pulpit their peculiar 
views all over the land—to publish them in pamphlets, in peti 
odicals and in newspapers ;—and if any one of the multitudes 
who feel dissatisfied, ventures to call in question the correctness 
of these views, and to prove by sober argument that they are 
erroneous and of dangerous tendency: is he at once to be 
branced as a disturber of the public peace—as “ assuming the 
somewhat peculiar character of an alarmist”—as “ destroying 
confidence in a large number of pious and useful ministers, and 
filling the church with jealousy and alarm, diverting her atter- 
tion from revivals of religion to watch against anticipated here- 
sies of men confessedly sound in the faith—hazarding the 
division of her ministry and members without canse, and 
threatening to cestroy the unity and power of her benevolent 
associations for the redemption of the world 2” “ Most assur- 
edly,” those who are thus sensitive on the subject of controversy, 
ought to let contention alone before it is meddled with. 

On whom, I ask, does the responsibility rest of having dis- 
turbed the peace of the New England churches ?—On those 
who have impugned the faith of the Pilgrims, or those who 
have attempted to defend it? Does not Dr. Tayior know that 
previous to the publication of his peculiar views, it was a time 
af great peace and quietness in the churches? And does he 
not know that the publication of these views, has given great 
aud extensive dissatisfaction? Now if it is a fact, as he and 
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his adherents profess, that there is nothing very important in 
these peculiarities—nothing which at all affects the great fun- 
damental doctrines of the gospel; why are such strenuous 
efforts made to disseminate them through the land, with the 
certain prospect of causing divisions? Dr. 'laylor knows that 
Ido not regard these peculiarities as unimportant. He knows 
that I consider them as leading to dangerous errors. This 
opinion I have felt it my duty frankly to express, and candidly 
state the reasons on which this opinion is founded. And is this 
to be construed as an attempt to injure Dr. ‘Taylor, or disturb 
the peace of the church? I cannot entertain a doubt, that 
when Dr. ‘Taylor shall have calmly reviewed what he has 
written, he will be sensible of the injustice of his charges, and 
that he will contemplate them with unfeigned regret. He can- 
not, surely, believe that I have engaged in this discussion from 
any want of friendship to him, or from any desire to foment 
strife among brethren, or to produce discord in the churches. 
He has been fully apprized that nothing but an imperious sense 
of duty could have induced ine to take up my pen. It has 
been extremely painful to me, to appear before the public, as 
the antagenist of one, with whom I have long been in habits 
of intimacy, and whom I have been happy to number among 
my personal friends. My sole object has been to defend the 
truth of God. And cannot brethren discuss points about which 
they differ, without alienation of feeling ? Must religious con- 
troversy necessarily become an angry personal crimination and 
tecrimination ? ‘I’o engage in such a controversy with Dr. 
Taylor, or any other Christian brother, [ can never consent. 
Permit me, therefore, to express the hope, that should this dis- 
cussion be continued, nothing may be said on either side indic- 
ative of undue excitement of feeling, or inconsistent with the 
spirit of the gospel. May the Lord give to both writers and 
readers the meekness of wisdom, and guide them by his Spirit 
into all truth. 
B. Ty ver. 
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DR. PORTER'S LETTERS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION, 
NO. IV. 


‘0 the Committee of the Revival Association in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The exercises of hopeful converts, is the next topic on 
which you will expect me to remark, in speaking of those 
vivals, concerning which I have undertaken, at your request, 
to give some account. I say hopeful converts, because this 
modifying word was gene rally used by ministers of that day, 
and because, after a lapse of thirty years, it seems to me a safer 
way of expressing the thing intended, than any unqualified 
phraseology. On this point I shall have occasion to touch in 
another place. 

The first thing which I shal] notice in regard to those who 
became hopeful converts in these revivals, is, that generally 
they could not fix on the exact time of their own conversion; 
and that in the few cases which were exceptions to this re 
mark, the individuals concerned did not regard the change in 
themselves, at the time, as being conversion, but gradually 
came to the conclusion that it was so, by subsequent reflection. 
Of this description I recollect but three cases mentioned in all 
the narratives of these revivals. One of these, in a letter writ- 
ten three months afterwards, mentions the day in which he 
then hoped that he experienced the new birth. Of another it 
is said, that, “On returning from a field, to which he had re 
tired for secret prayer, all who saw him perceived in him a 
great alteration. He went out borne down with distress, and 
returned full of joy. He now thinks |the account was written 
four years afterwards] that if ever he experienced a change of 
heart, it was at that time, though he then had not the most 
distant idea of any such thing.” Another who entertained a 
hope of having experienced a saving change, in writing toa 
friend, specifies the evening in which this change was suppoe 
ed to have taken place; but adds, “ at this time, I thought of 
no such thing.” 

Besides these cases, doubtless there were others, perhaps ma 
ny others, who could fix. with more or less satisfaction, on the 
particular time of their suppose d conversion. But with the sub- 
jects of this work generally, it was otherwise ; nor were they 
encouraged by ministers, to regard certainty on this point a8 
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belonging to the evidences of piety. ‘The most judicious min- 
isters viewed this matter much as Baxter did, who, in the midst 
of his eminent attainments in grace, and through a long life of 
devoted piety, never professed to know, or to think it essential 
that he should know, the exact time when he was born again. 
Doubtle Ss, this vie Ww of the case is correct, according Lo the com: 
monly received doctrine, that the regeneration of a sinner is an 
instantaneous work of the Holy Spirit, and to the subject of it 
imperceptible, except from the mt eine exhibitions of the 
character and life. It was, besides, a very common fact, that 
those exercises which afterwards appeared to have been the 
commencement of holiness in a sinner’s heart, were regarded 
by himself at the time, as a relapse into spiritual indifference. 
The reason seems to have been, that he lost his anxiety, and 
even forgot himself, in the all-absorbing views of God and 
Christ. and the Gospel, which took possession of his soul. Yet, 
while the fear of hell subsided, a deeper feeling of personal 
guilt, and of absolute dependence on sovereign mercy, was the 
invariable consequence. 

Dr. Charles Backus, one of the most judicious and able minis- 
ters of this period, said, “In those who appeared to become the 
subjects of saving grace, the first alarm was followed with a more 
full discovery of their moral pollution. In general, they said that 
when divine truth first appeared in a new and pleasing light, 
they scarcely thought of their own safety, or whether they were 
orwere not converted. They were abundant in acknowledging 
that if Gospel grace were not free and sovereign, there could be 
no hope for such great sinners as they were, who had not made 
any advances of themselves towards subinission to the will of 
God. None manifested high confidence of their conversion.” 

The Rev. Dr. G. H. Cowles, formerly of Bristol, Conn., re- 
marked concerning the hopeful converts among his people, that 
they generally found relief from their distress, in coming to just 


views of God and his government. “ On discovering the glory 
of the divine character, they felt a disposition to rejoice in God, 
whatever should become of themselves. Their minds were so 


engrossed by the great truths of the Gospel, that they thought 
little or nothing about their own salvation. Some have said, it 
seemed to them that God’s character would appear olorious and 
lovely, even if they should be cast off. Their love to God and 
his government appeared to originate from a real reconciliation 
to his holy character, and therefore to be essentially different 
from that selfish love which arises from a belief that God de- 
signs to save us in particular.” ———Accordingly, it was by 
gradually finding in themselves a new and settled disposition 
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to delight in the truths and duties of religion, that they came 
to indulge a hope of their own personal interest in the great 
salvation. 

The Rey. Alexander Gillet, of Torrington, said, ‘ Previous 
to the new birth, the subjects of the work have had clear cop. 
victions of their native depravity,—of the pride, selfishness, and 
awful stubbornness of their hearts. After they had experienced 
the great change, they appeared to themselves worse than ever, 
Then they could exclaim, “I thought I knew something of 
my heart before, but | knew nothing. It appears to me a sink 
of all treachery and abomination. How can I be a new creq 
ture, and have my heart filled with so many vain thoughts,’ 
&c.— Again, he adds, ‘ Another conspicuous feature of the 
work is, that when God had taken off their distressful burden, 
they at first had no suspicion of their hearts being renewed: 
but were rather alarmed with the apprehension that the Spitit 
af God had forsaken them. and that they were becoming more 
hardened than ever. In this situation, longing for the returp 
of their anxiety, if asked, “ How does the character of God ap 
pear to you ?” they readily answered, “ Great, excellent, glori- 
ous. I wish for no other God to govern the world :—no other 
Saviour but Christ ;—no other way of salvation but the Gos 
pel.” ‘They wondered what had become of their burden. In 
time, however, experience taught them that their load was tak 
en off in consequence of the heart’s being brought to love that 
very religion which they had been opposing.’ 

The Rev. Dr. Woolworth, in describing the subjects of the 
same work at Bridgehampton, L. L., said, ‘When reduced to 
self-despair, they have usually experienced divine manifesta 
tions. ‘lI‘hese manifestations, in some instances, have been im- 
mediate and clear at first, and connected with great peace and 
joy in God. But more commonly they have been slow and 
progressive. The person has felt calm, and experienced a de 
gree of satisfaction in view of divine oojects. But these exer- 
cises have not been such, at first, as to bring in evidence of their 
being new creatures. Many have continued in this state, fora 
considerable time, some for weeks, without any apprehension of 
their being the subjects of saving grace. This has been the 
case, till increasing light, and a comparison of their exercises 
with the Gospel, have led them on to a comfortable hope of 
their good estate.’ 

Without multiplying these extracts, it seems proper to re 
mark, that in the narratives from which I have taken them 
there is a peculiar coincidence in the above characteristics, 
as to the exercises of hopeful converts. And the coincidence is 
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equally remarkable between these exercises and those describ- 
ed by Pres. Edwards, in the great revival of his time. He says, 
éJt has more frequently been so among us, that when persons 
have had the Gospel ground of relief for lost sinners discovered 
to them, and have been entertaining theic minds with the sweet 
prospect, they have thought nothing at that time of their being 
converted.— There is wrought in them a holy repose of 
soul in God, through Christ, and a secret disposition to fear 
and love him, and to hope for peiiiie from him in this way ; 
and yet, they have no imagination that they are now con- 
verted ; it does not so much as come into their minds.” 

To those who experimentally know the power of the Gospel, 
there is nothing incredible or strange in these statements. It 
results from the nature of that divine influence by which the 
sinner’s heart is transformed from sin to holiness, that the 
change is imperceptible to himself at the time; it being after- 
wards manifested, and for the most part, gradually manifest- 
ed, by its Sruits. Jeside 8, , whe n the love of God is first shed 
abroad in a man’s heart, w vhile the same objects that kindle to 
holy rapture the soul of Gabriel, are presented to his view, it 
were strange if he could forget the God of the universe, the 
Redeemer of the world, aud the grace that exalts and honors 
this Redeemer, in saving the guilty,—it were strange indeed, if 
he could forget all these objects, and limit his thoughts to his 
own little self. ‘The question of his own conversion, at a sea- 
son of such joyful and awful interest, is not the chief object of 
his attention ; “it does not so much as come into his mind.” 
Farther still; the sinner, while unsanctified, may have some 
indefinite notions of what it is to love God, and cordially to rely 
mn Christ, but he does not truly know what these things mean, 
till he learns their meaning from experience. It is not strange, 
therefore, that, after his conversion, he should exercise, for a 
longer or shorter time, what are truly Christian graces, without 
knowing that they are so. On the contraiy, the most ground- 
less confidence is commonly that which springs up at once to 
full strength, without regard to evidence. 

I proceed to notice other exercises of hopeful converts, which 
ae only a farther developement of those already mentioned. 
They had, in general, a deep feeling of their own guilt and 
tuin as sinners. 1 have already said, that convictions of this 
wrt, which preceded conversion, were often greatly increased 
after it ; and why should it not be so? A man in a dark 
fom, is surrounded with objects which he does not see, because 
itisdark. Let in a little light, and he sees these objects ob- 
surely ; let in more,—he sees them clearly. So it is with the 
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Christian’s heart. Why does he complain so bitterly of sin jn 
himself? Because there is more sin in his heart than when 
he was unconverted ? No,—but there is more light. He can 
see what is there, since “ God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in his heart.” ‘This solyeg 
the paradox, if such it is to any, why growth in grace, is alg 
growth in self-abasement ; why the Christian’s highest spirit. 
ual happiness is conjoined with his deepest exercises of repent. 
ance; and why the full light of heaven will enable him to see, 
more vividly than ever before, that “sin is exceeding sinful? 
Now any theory of conversion, that encourages a sinner to think 
himself born of God, on account of something that he has felt, 
or done, or “ made up his mind” to do, while he is still an utter 
stranger to the “ plague of his own heart,” is clearly contrary to 
the whole current of the Bible and of Christian experience. 

I add the following case, as one among very many illustra: 
tions of the foregoing remarks. A man of mature age and 
sound understanding, who was numbered among the hopeful 
converts, closed an account of his own exercises thus :—“ I saw 
that all [ had done to obtain salvation was wholly selfish; that 
all my opposition to the doctrines of grace originated in pride, 
because I was unwilling that God should work in me to will 
and to do of his good pleas ure. Now | rejoice that he does 99, 
and yet find in myself the unimpaired possession of moral free 
dom. Before, I thought that I was right, and God wrong. 
Now, I feel that God is right, and I wrong. Having obtained 
help from God, I continue to this time, a brand plucked from 
the fire; in myself a poor, miserable, guilty sinner,—if lam 
ever saved, to God, through Christ, will be all the glory for 
ever.” 

It is a sentiment common to all these narratives, though e& 
pressed i in a great variety of forms, that the salvation of a suit 
ner is wholly of God ; so that, aside from the influence of 
sovereign mercy, he never would have done any thing towards 
submitting to the terms of the Gospel. Often did anxious en- 
quirers resolve, in their own strength, to make the concerns 0 
their salvation their chief object, and then speedily relapse into 
their former insensibility. The same resolutions, perhaps, 
were renewed again and again, with the same result, till they 
saw that nothin s could subdue the obstinate depravity of their 
hearts, short of special, sanctifying grace. When they came 
to just views of their voluntary alienation freon God, and yet of 
their dependence on his mere mercy, so as cheerfully to resiga 
themselves into his hands, the agony was over, and commonly 

was followed by a delightful tranquillity and j joy in God. 
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The Rev. Asahel Hooker, one of the ablest divines, and best 
pastors, that New England has enjoyed, in remarking on the 
subject of the revival at Goshen, Conn. in 1799, said, “In ma- 
ny instances, when their attention was first arrested, they set 
out with apparent hope of working out their own salvation with 
ease and despatch. But the attempt served to show them that 
they were still working out their own destruction. Those who 
became eventually reconciled to the trath, and found a com- 
fortable hope of their good estate, were led to such an acquaint- 
ance with the plague of their own hearts, as served to subvert 
all hope arising from themselves and their own doings. ‘They 
were shown, that if saved, it must be, not by works of right- 
eusness, which they had done, or could do, but by the wash 
ing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, ac- 
cording to the divine purpose and grace in Christ.” He adds, 
ag a distinguishing feature of the work, that the doctrines of 
grace were received by its subjects, uniformly and with one 
cmsent ; though many of them had form rly “ contemplated 
these doctrines with abhorrence.” 

In describing the exercises of h peful converts, another point 
which deserves attention, is the sowrces and degrees of their 
enjoyments. ‘This part of the subject | must treat with greater 
brevity than I had intended. 'The most striking characteristic 
of these religious enjoyments may be described negatively; by 
saying, that they were not of the selfish kind. 

By this it is not meant that the true Christian is indifferent 
to his own happiness, since the word of God_ neither requires 
nor allows him to be so. Happiness, as he knows from the Bi- 
ble, and the testimony of his own heart, is inseparably conjoin- 
ed witli holiness. His he pe, therefore, to be /ilce Christ, and to 
be with him, is, of course, a hope of eternal blessedness in hea- 
ven. But while he is bound thus to regard the welfare of his 
own soul, of which he is made the special and accountable 
guardian, in a manner which is not true of any other soul, it is 
not his duty to regard the glory of God, and the interests of 
the universe, as subordinate to his own individual interests. 
The system which makes God the centre of regard, and_re- 
qires all to love him supremely, tends to universal harmony. 
But the system that allows every one to love himself supreme- 
ly, and to regard God, and all other beings, ovly with ultimate 
telerence to his own happiness, is a system of perfect and eter- 
dal discord :—for it makes as many centres of supreme regar 1, 
there are moral agents. Such were not the feelings cherished 
the revivals of which [am speaking. The hopeful converts 
Were accustomed to distinguish between genuine and f = 
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joyment in religion, according to the brief specimen subjoined 
in the form of dialogue. 

A. “On what ground does the true Christian submit to 
God, and rejoice in him ?” 


B. “From a firm belief that he will manage all things in 
the very best manner for his great kingdom.” 

A. “Whence comes the fancied submission of the hypo- 
crite 2” f 

BL. “From an apprehension, that by it, he shall be a Lain- 


er j—that without it, there can be no safety for him. As a 
refuge from evil, he throws himself into the hands of God; 
while the true Christian confides, not from necessity, but 
choice.” 

A. “ What is the object of selfish gratitude ?” 

B. “A supposed personal interest in the partial goodness 
of God.” 

A. “In what does the truly pious heart chiefly rejoice ?” 

B. “In the assurance that God will glorify himself, and 
glorify his Son, in the salvation of sinners; and that Christ, in 
dying for our redemption, has magnified the law, and made it 
honorable.” 

The most common source of enjoyment among those whose 
hearts were apparently renewed, was found in contemplating 
the perfections of God. Their feelings were often expressed in 
language like this :—“ God is so glorious, that I wish others 
might praise him forever, even if I should perish.” 

The Rev. Jeremiah Hallock, a patriarch of Connecticut re- 
vivals, described a man who had suffered intensely under legal 
convictions, but afterwards informed his minister, that he now 
saw unspeakable preciousness in Christ; that it was his delight 
to pour out his heart in prayer, for Christ’s dear ministers, for 
the cause of Zion, for the poor heathen, for his enemies. Then, 
after a short pause, he said to his venerable pastor ; “ I wish 
you would pray for me, that I may be converted, if God can 
convert me consistently with his glory. Pray also for my poor 
children, that God would convert them ; not that they are bet- 
ter, or their souls worth any more than my neighbors.” 

The Rev. Asahel Hooker says, in regard to the religious 
enjoyments, by which the*new heart discovered itself, “Th 
some, it seemed to be first apparent by a spirit of complacency 
in the perfection of God’s law ; in others, by a sense of his jus 
tice in the punishment of sin; in others, by their approbation 
of his holy sovereignty ; and in others by complace ney in the 
glorious c haracter and all-sufficienc y of the Redeemer. 

Connected with religious enjoyment, the case of individuals 
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js often mentioned, who, after indulging for a time some trem- 
bling hope, in their own behalf, have had a sense of their own 
sinfulness, so overwhelming, as to lead them to think it gd 
ble that they should have any grace. The dawn of a bright 
and joyful morning was succeeded, in the experience of many, 
by clouds and darkness, of longer or shorter continuance, and 
of various degrees of intens sity, from painful doubts of their own 
sincerity to almost total despair. Nor was it an uncommon 
thing, that fre quent alternations of hope and despondence oc- 
curred in the feelings of the same individual. 

This leads me to remark, that another characteristic in the 
exercises of hopeful converts, was humility. 

Jn conducting these revivals so as to avoid the fanatical ex- 
cesses witnessed in 1740, &c. which had occasioned the most 
lamentable results. ministers deemed it important that the sim- 
ple truths of the Gospel should be set before the mind in the 
plainest manner, without violent appeals to the passions. It 
was their object, ‘indeed, to make dee p impressions on the hearts 
of sinners, but to do this only by means of the truth. Accord- 
ingly, the whole tendency of things, was to produce exercises 
of the calm, solemn, pungent kind, rather than passionate and 
clamorous excitement. In very few cases, if at ali, were those 
who had recently entertained hope called upon to exhibit them- 
selves in a public assembly, by telling their experiences, or by 
any other mode of teaching others. Generally, they viewed 
themselves as so ignorant and unworthy, that, instead of teach- 
ing others, it became them to sit at the feet of the meanest, to 
receive instruction. The great truths and duties of religion, too, 
were the chief topics of private conversation, in families and 
neighborhoods, rather than any ostentatious relation of personal 
experiences. 

The narrative of the revival in Goshen, Conn. says :—“ It is 
not usual for those who are hopeful subjects of mercy to seem 
wise in their own conceits, or to have high thoughts of their 
own experiences and attainments in religion ; but in / 
of mind to esteem others better than themselves. The rea- 
son which accounts for the fact is, its being a uniform charac- 
teristic of the work, that it has, sooner or later, led the subjects 
of it to a deep sense of their own unworthiness. It is not un- 
common for them to think that they are more vile than others, 
and that they have less evidence of being sanctified, than is 
usual with true saints.” 

Of the hopeful converts, another narrative says, “'They have 
hot manifested any appearance of aang pride and ostenta- 
tion, and censoriousness towards others, but a spirit of humility 
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and meekness.” ‘The temper which they generally manifest 
ed, corresponds remarkably with that described by Pres. E¢- 
wards. “ When they are lowest in the dust, emptied most of 
themselves; and, as it were, annihilating themselves before 
God ;—when they are nothing, and God is all, are seeing their 
own unworthiness, depending not at all on themselves, byt 
alone on Christ, and ascribing all glory to God; then their 
souls are most in the enjoyment of satisfying rest; excepting, 
that at such times, they apprehend themselves to be not suff. 
ciently self-abased ; for then, above all times do they long tobe 
lower.” Yet this sagacious judge of Christian character says 
that a spirit of censoriousness was the worst disease which at- 
tended the great work in his day. He speaks of some, whose 
habit it was, very confidently to determine from a little conver. 
gation with a man, or from hearing a minister pray or preach, 
whether he was converted or not. And they were not at all 
scrupulous in expressing to others the opinion which they had 
thus formed concerning any one, whether he was a Christian 
or a hypocrite. But, in the g 
vailed at the beginning of this century, there was almost an 
entire absence of this hateful, self-complacent, unchristian spirit 
of censoriousness. “lhe loftiness of man was bowed down, 
and the haughtiness of men was made low; and the Lor 
alone was exalted.” Especially were youthful professors of 
piety modest. Then there were no beardless oracles to stand 
forth, after a Christian experience, at best but very brief, and 
say of such venerable guides in the church as Mills and Hat 
lock, that they did not understand the subject of revivals, and 
were behind the spirit of the age 


| rious work ol ryrace, which pre- 


I come now to a distinct and very important branch of the 
] 


remarks which I proposed to make, respecting those who ‘were 
accounted subjects of grace, namely, the treatment of them by 
ministers and Christians. 

In general, it was deemed indispensable to adopt such a 
course respecting persons of this description, as should not tend 
to lead them into fatal mistakes. It was customary to describe 
them in a twofold manner, namely, by the views which they 
entertained of themselves, and by the views which ministers 
and pious pe ople entertained re specting them. According 
to the former method, such language as the following was 
adopted :—“ A goodly number entertain hope.” “'The man, at 
length, was brought to view himself as a subject of grace.” 
“His wife has since embraced a comfortable hope.” “ As the 
fruits of this work, forty are rejoicing in hope.” ‘This phrase 
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dlogy expressed no opinion of him who gave the narrative, res- 
pecting the godly sincerity of the persons described. What 
were their views concerning their own spiritual condition was 
all he undertook to state. 

In using the other mode of description, he did express his 
own views of the persons concerned, but almost uniformly with 
sme hypothetical adjunct, denoting the caution which he 
thought it proper to use, on such a subject. For example, 
when a minister was called to speak of those who gave evi- 
dence of being truly converted, he adopted some of the various 
terms in common use to denote this, but nearly always by pre- 
fixing the word hopeful, or some other of equivalent import. 
Thus he said, “ We trust that seventy may be reckoned as 
hopeful converts.”—In other cases, the phrase was, “ hopeful 
subjects of grace ;’—“ hopefully renewed ;”—“ hopefully be- 


come pious ;” —‘ hopefully born of God ;”—“ apparently re- 
conciled to God ;”—* in the judgement of charity, they have 
become new creatures.” It was not from accident, that, in the 


narratives of those revivals, where phrases of this sort are used 
about 225 times, the qualifying word hopeful, or something 
synonymous, was used by all the writers, excepting 15 times, 
in'which ‘“ converts,’—“ new converts,”’-—“ young converts,” 
were spoken of absolutely ; and three of these fifteen cases were 
inasingle narrative, forwarded from Vermont.* It should be 
observed, too, that among several thousand hopeful conversions, 
the case of only one indiv idual | is referred to, as having occur- 
red within the “ week past ;” while the descriptions generally 
apply to cases that occurred from one year to three 4 years be- 
fore the accounts were written. 

Some of the Revival Association may, perhaps, think such 
patticularity quite needless. But I recollect that a venerable 
father of the English dissenting church, cautioned a young 
Minister not to use the terms, “Thy servant,’—“ thy hand- 
maid,” in praying with dent unconverted persons, when 
dangerously sick, lest they should draw some groundless con- 
clusion in their own favor. For reasons far more weighty, 
when professedly speaking of the spiritual state of men, whose 
eternal interests may be put in jeopardy by a verbal mistake, 
the language we use should be such asgcannot lead to misap- 
prehension. In two cases, at least, within our own circle, de- 
vout young men, of small experience in revivals, have spoken 
to me, with a numerical statement of the “conversions,’— 
“wonderful conversions,’—which took place in a particular 
neighborhood, ‘ ‘ yesterday afternoon,” and “last evening.” In 


* If there is any failure as to numerical exactnzss, in this statement, it must be so 
tuifling as not to affect the merits of the case. 
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one of these cases, I was obliged to know that the “ converts” 
so unconditionally announced, spoke of their own supposed 
“conversion,” with profane contempt, in the course of a few 
days afterwards. In the revivals of 1800, &c. it is a prominent 
fact. that ministers used vreat caution in olving’ opinions con- 
cerning the spiritual state of living individuals, which they 
might apply to themselves. This remark, of course, does not 
apply to that class of tempted, mourning, doubting converts. 
whose evidences of sincerity were conspicuous to all but them- 
selves, and who needed special consol ition and encouragement. 
from their spiritual guides. 

You will anticipate another remark which comes in connex- 
ion with the foregoing statements, that if was not an object with 
the conductors of these revivals, to encourage early hopes. 

Their theory was, that true religion, though it exist for a 


while without a hope, will not perish, but will be the salvation 
of the soul; but that a hope without religion, will perish, and 
be the ruin of the soul. On f the narratives says, ‘ It is af- 
fecting to see how jealous the subjects of the work have been, 
lest they should imbibe a false hope. Some whose hopes have 


been given up and renewed several times, still trembled lest 
they should fix down on the foundation of the hypocrite. Be- 
fore conversion, they had supposed a true believer to be free 
from sinful propensities ; but when they find in themselves a 
heart deceitful above all things, doubts prevail, God withdraws, 
and they regard their hope as having been a mere refuge of 
lies.’ Another says, ‘Some having a delightful perception of 
the glory of God, began soon “to abound in hope ;” but the 
greater part were brought very gradually to entertain a hope 
that they were reconciled to God.’ Another says, ‘In some 
instances, the enemy has attempted to divert people from their 
anxiety, by premature hopes.’ Such was the general fact as 
to the dread which was felt concerning a false hope ; and the 
case, let me add once more, was just the same, in the time of 
Edwards, who said concerning the class of persons how in 
view,—* They generally have an awful apprehension of the 
dreadfulness and undoing nature of a false hope; and there 
has been observable in most a great caution, lest, in’ giving an 
account of their expériences, they should say too much, and 
use too strong terms. 

This is a subject of immeasurable importance and difficulty, 
concerning which Christian discretion settles some general 
principles, while the details of pastoral practice must be adapt- 
ed to the endless variety of circumstances and character found 
among the individuals of a congregation. In what cases itis 
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safe to tell a man, who has recently been under solemn reli- 
gious impressions, (I mean, to tell bim by words, or by any 
course of measures,) that there is good evidence of his being a 
child of God; and what time is requisite, that such evidence 
may be exhibited, are points on which every minister must 
judge, as to the members of his own flock, and judge under the 
fearful responsibilities of the final day. 

You are aware, gentlemen, that the question has often been 
raised of late, what interval should there ordinarily be. be- 
tween hopeful conversion, and public profession of religion ? 
And you may wish to know whether the experience of the 
churches to which I have been alluding, throws any light on 
this question. It is easy to state facts with which I am well 
acquainted from personal knowledge, and from the testimony 
of ministers. But the sta’ement can be only a general one, it 
being impossible to fix, with precision, any limitations, that 
shall apply to all cases. As the continuance of legal convie- 
tions differed, from one hour to many weeks, and even months, 
in different persons, so the evidence that a particular man is 
born again, may be more complete in a few days, than could 
possibly be given in a whole year, by another particular man, 
of very different character, and intellectual habits. But the 
ministers of whom I have been speaking, would not have en- 
couraged the former man to enter the church in one week afte: 
his hope began ; and that because more time for self-examina- 
tion would be important to himself; and because the other 
man would be thereby encouraged to a decidedly premature 
ofering of himself for membership in the church. 

Ministers urged it as the immediate duty of all men, publicly 
to profess Christ; but to have themselves, and to exhibit to 
ahers, evidence of real friendship to Christ, they deemed indis- 
pensable to consistency in this solemn transaction. The 
churches in Goshen, Norfolk, ‘Torringford, and others like 
them, under the guidance of experienced and eminent pastors, 
never urged any one hastily to enter their communion. The 
most common time stated in the narratives, between hopeful 
onversion and public profession, was about six months. In 
me church, Rutland, Vermont, a shorter interval is mentioned 
than in any other case, and this was éwo months. ‘There is, 
doubtless, a liability to err on both sides of this subject ; but the 
present liability, if I mistake not, is to err on the side of too much 
haste. As I have no time now to give reasons for this opinion, 
Ishall, if God permit, resume the subject of premature hopes 
and professions, hereafter. 

The spiritual watchmen in these churches generally, when 
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their faithful efforts were blessed.to rouse sinners from their 
deadly apathy, took care to instruct them, in the conference 
room, and in private visits, as to the nature of true religion, 
And when the *y entertained hopes, they took care still to in 
struct them, as to the evidences of pie ty. W hen they became 
candidates for admission to the church, the usual method Was, 
for the pastor, in company with the deacons, a committee of 
the church, and such of its members as chose to be present, to 
meet them for prayer and examination into their religious be. 
lief and experience, their motives in wishing to unite with the 
church, &c. 

When these seasons of examination embraced a large num- 
ber of hopeful converts, of all descriptions, from hoary age to 
the bloom of youth; especially when these came forward on 
the day of public admission to the church, no scene on this 
side the judgement could surpass the solemnity of the occasion, 
My limits do not allow me to describe to you the delightful and 
awful interest awakened by such a transaction, in my own 
congregation, and in other places. 

Having, as you know, but imperfectly recovered from the 
severe effects of the last winter’s influenza, I am called, in the 
providence of God. to the self-denial of taking refuge, during 
the approaching cold season, in a southern climate. Wherever 
my lot may be cast, should sufficient health be granted me, I 
shall resume my pen, and send you some remarks on the gen- 
eral results of these revivals, and some reflections adapted to 
the present state of our churches. In the mean time may 
God bless, with his special presence, the instructers and sty 
dents of our beloved Seminary. May his Spirit sanctify you, 
guide your sacred studies, and pre pe ure you to be revival preach- 
ers, qualified to labor for Him in the 19th century. 

Affectionately yours, 
E. Porter. 

Theol. Sem. Andover, Oct. 1832. 


ON MORAL AGENCY, WITH DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL 
REMARKS. 


“ Teall heaven and earth to record, this day against ym 
that Ihave set before , life and death ; blessing and 


cursing : therefore choose life. 
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« Choose you this day whom ye will serve.” 
“ How lone halt ye between tivo opi rions 2 if the Lord 
be God, follow hin: but if Baal, then follow him.” 

‘ As Ilive, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the 
ee of the wicked: but that wicked turn from his 
way and live: turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways ; for 
why will ye die, O house of ° ah 

“As the Holy Ghost saith, To lay if ye will hear his 


goice, harden not your hearts.” Deut. xxx. 19; Josh. xxiv. 
15: 1 Kings xviii. 21; Ezek. xxxiii. 11: Heb. iv. 7. 
In these passages of Scripture, men are addressed as rational 


and accountable beings; as capable of choosing between life 
and death, blessing and cursing, God and the world, sin and 
holiness. In other words, they are addressed as free moral 
agents ; and the momentous responsibility is _ n upon 
them. of choosine that course of life and possessing that char- 


acter, on Which must depend their eternal destiny. 
But as moral agency is a subject on which the views of ma- 


ny are obscure, | propose, in this essay, briefly to exhibit the 


evidence that men are free poo agents: then, from the dis- 
cussion, deduce some doctrinal and practical remarks. 

When I say men are free moral agents, | would be under- 
dood to mean, that they are at liberty to act, just as, upon the 
whole, they choose to act—that all the actions which they per- 
frm, which can be called good or bad, are strictly and properly 
their own—that all the dispositions, affections, volitions, as well 
asthe words and outward conduct for which they are accounta- 


ble; are the result of no force or coercion whatever ; but exist 
inaccordance with the most entire freedom that can either be 
desired or conceived. 

l. First, on this subject, I observe, men POSSESS all the 
faculties of mind, that are essential to free moral agency. 

Possessed of a rational mind, we are capable of knowing 
mr duty. We can understand the meaning of words, which 
ommand or prohibit certain things. For instance, we do as 
perfectly understand the prohibitions, ‘hou shalt not kill?’ 
‘Thou shalt not steal” ‘Thou shalt not swear: as we do the 


propositions, ‘'I'wo and two make four; ‘Twice four make 
dght.” We as fully comprehend the commands :—‘ Injure no 
man; ‘Love thy neighbor? ‘Love God’ ‘Pray to him and 


obey him ;’ as we do the first four rules in arithmetic, or any 
declarations e xpressed in intelligible language 

We are also capable of distinguishing: be teen right and 
wrong. ‘T'o make this plain, take a few familiar illustrations. 
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In order to promote some selfish interest, you go and tell your 
neighbor a deliberate falsehood, which is greatly to his disad- 
vantage. Can you reflect on that with the same feelings of 
approbation, that you do upon the declaration of the truth? 
You purposely injure a man in his property or character, Js 
that, to your heart, the same as if you had done him a favor? 
You steal by night into a dwelling-house, and when its inmates 
are asleep, maliciously plunge a dagger into their bosoms. Do 
you feel no difference between that horrid deed, and an attempt 
to save the lives of a family exposed to a midnight assassin? 
Sullen or angry, you blaspheme, the name of God. Is that, to 
you, the same as humble prayer? Doubtless every human 
heart responds alike to these questions. Could we put them 
to every human being on earth, and have them distinctly up 
derstood, one answer, in substance, would come from all. This 
distinguishing between right and wrong, is what we call con- 
science. It pertains to the rational mind of man, and ise 
sential to free moral agency. 

Moreover, men are capable of evercising affections towards 
various objects, and by an act of will can choose or refuse, ac- 
cording to the strength of different motives. Place two objects 
before you, one of which you may choose as your own; and 
you will unquestionably select that, which, all things consider. 
ed, you regard at the time as most valuable. A certain dutyis 
enjoined, such as prayer. You must either pray or neglect it; 
and you are voluntarily to decide which you will do. Firs, 
you examine the reasons in favor of prayer; then, consider the 
objections to it. The service is too solemn, it brings you too 
near to the holy God, and makes you too sensible of his awful 
presence ;—and therefore, for these very reasons, which at the 
time appear to you stronger than those in favor of prayer; you 
voluntarily, most freely, and most wickedly, neglect it. God 
and the world are presented to you as objects to be loved. Both 
present their claims and offer their motives to decjde your pre 
ference ; and on whichsoever your affections fasten as the ob 
ject of choice, you are equally free and unrestrained. 

The faculties of mind above mentioned, viz. : understanding, 
conscieuce, affections and will, being possessed in common by 
mankind, constitute them. free moral agents. 

2. Men always regard each other as free moral agents. 
One evidence of this is the lanzuage which we use. We have 
many words which would never have been formed, had net 
mankind believed, at least, that they are complete moral agents; 
and which can have no meaning in reality, if, in that belief, 
they are deceived. How common are the words voluntary, 
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free, choosing, preferring, willing. How uniformly do we 


speak of men as acting as they please ; following their inclina- 


ions, and ‘ walking after the desires of their own hearts.’ So 
also when we hear of one acting in a particular manner, we 
say he has done wrong, he deserves to be blamed; or in an- 
gher case, he has done right, he is worthy of commendation. 
Now how came such language in use? On wae principle 
was it formed? Have the words any meaning? have they a 
meaning which all understand, the moment they are nttered? 
Then, surely, they express some fact; they denote what is 
rally true; or else we must conclude that we are universally 
deluded, and believe ourselves to be what we are not. But if 
deluded in a matter of universal agreement—of what can we 
be certain ? 

Again—men invariably use means to influence one an- 
dher. If you wish a neighbor to unite with you in a certain 
plan, or to go to a particular place, and he appears to be reluc 
lant, you immediately lay motives before him; you suggest 
reasons why he should comply with your proposal. But why 
adopt this course with him? Of what avail are motives with 
those who are not capable of choosing? You would not pre- 
gnt motives to influence a statue, nor a madman; and the 
reason is, you know that neither a statue nor a madman, is free 
and accountable. 

It may, perhaps, be thought by some that temptations are 
ompulsory. But temptations can have effect no further than 
they present objects or considerations to influence us. “A man 
8 tempted,” says St. James, “ when he is drawn away of his 
own lust and enticed.” But that men are wholly free in yield- 
ing or not yle ‘Iding to te mptation, is evident from the fact, that 
when they yield, they feel self-condemned and are blam: d by 
others ; but when they successfully resist, they are commend- 
ed. Indeed, tempti itions affect us only as motives. ‘hey ap- 
peal to our appe tites and passions, and solicit us to sin in oppo- 
sion to reason and conscience. ‘Thus Adam was tempted and 
reLL. ‘Thus Christ was tempted and s'roop. 

3. Moreover, we are never conscious of any coercion or 
empulsion being used with or on our minds. Were anoth- 
& person to attempt to convince you, that in regard to particu- 
hr actions, dispositions, or affections of heart, and in the pursuit 
of different objects of de sire, you are not free ; then you ought 

appeal directly to your own consciousness, and ask, Am I 
ensible of any compulsion or constraint? In what respect am 
Iforced? Wherein do I feel myself compelled to these partic- 
lat exercises? When does any power constrain me which I 
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am unable to resist ? Is it possible for a being to be more un- 
restrained than lam, in what I feel, and in whatI do? These 
questions afford intuitive evidence of free moral agency. 

4. Once more, God treats us now, and will hereafter 
treat us, as free moral agents. His commands imply that 
we are so. He commands us to repent of sin; to love and obey 
him ; and to believe in Christ. Are these commands proper 
and reasonable? Is God worthy of our highest love; and ig 
sin so hateful that we ought to repent of it? If you say no; 
then you engage in a controversy with your Lawgiver and 
Judge ; you even charge him with injustice in his requisitions, 
But if you admit that his commands are just and reasonable; 
then on what grounds are they so? -Could they be so, were 
men in any respect forced, contrary to their own disposition, to 
transgress! It will not relieve the difficulty to say, ‘ man once 
had the power, but lost it by the original apostasy’—for the 
commands are addressed to us now; and if now we are not 
complete moral agents, then as it regards us, these commands 
are unjust. Nor will it avail to say, ‘that sincere Christians 
fail of perfect obedience, though they aim at it’—for the ques- 
tion arises, Is not their failure their fault? Are they in any 
respect forced to sin? Rather, as conscious of their guilt, do 
they not cry like the publican, “ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

The promises and invitations of Scripture imply the same 
fact. If sinners are so disabled that they cannot, as far as the 
powers of moral agency are concerned, accept the offers of mer- 
cy, if they are not, in every respect which implies accountabili- 
ty, as free to embrace as they are to reject them; then we de 
mand, what do the promises and invitations mean? What is 
the import of such language as this:—‘ Come, for all things 
are now ready.’ ‘Whosoever cometh I will in no wise cast out,’ 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.’ ‘ The Spirit and the bride say, come ; and 
let him that heareth say, come; and let him that is athirst, 
come ; and whosoever will, let him take the water of life free 
ly.’ Will it be said, these evince the benevolent disposition of 
God towards his sinful creatures—though ‘hey are not free to 
comply with them? But surely they are expressed as if sin- 
ners were, in every respect, ax free to comply as to refuse ; and 
if such compliance is not strictly and truly in their power ; then 
must these promises and invitations be insincere and delusive! 
Hence, too, the emphatic language of the Saviour to the Jews: 
‘Ye will not come unto me, that ye might have life.’ ‘O, 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem! how often would | have gathered your 
children together—but ye would not.’ 
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Let us now direct our thoughts to the final judgement, 
when the characters of men will be tried, and their destiny fix- 
ed forever. On what ground will judgement proceed? On 
the fact assumed and real, that in this world we were free to 
doas we did. 'The books will be opened, our characters dis- 
closed, and eternal life or eternal death allotted us, according to 
‘the deeds done in the body.’ Then will be fulfilled what is 
written by the prophet: ‘Say ye to the righteous, that it shall 
be well with him: for they shall eat the fruit of THEIR DOINGS. 
Woe unto the wicked ! it shall be ill with him: for the reward 
of HIS HANDs shall be given him.’ 

If the evidence presented is sufficient to establish the fact that 
men are free moral agents; then the following remarks, of a 
doctrinal and practical character, will be sustained. 

1. Since men are free moral agents, we ought never to ex- 
plain other truths so as to destroy or wealcen our sense of 
accountability. If free moral agency is denied, accountability 
cannot be proved. But the fact that we are acecountable lies 
at the foundation of all the duties enjoined on us by our Crea- 
tor;—and of course is of fundamental importance. Hence, 
whatever opinions tend to destroy or weaken our sense of ac- 
countability, must be erroneous: for all truths have a beautiful 
consistency with one another ;—like the attributes of their di- 
vine Author, they all harmonize and make one perfect whole. 

More particularly, | would remark, 1 
Scriptures, God brings events to pass in this world, agreeably 
toa wise, benevolent, fixed, eternal purpose. Now, do any, 
in admitting this truth, suppose that their free moral agency is 
infrinzed ? Do they conceive that their oblicati ms are taken 
away or diminished? Do they hence take liberty to sin? 
When urged to repent and believe, do any say, ‘1 will post- 
pone attention to my future welfare, till God, according to his 
sovereion purpose, operates upon me ;’ or ‘ if I am to be saved, 
[shall be, in the end, let me take what course I please—and if 


ee 3 | 
lat according to the 


lam not to be saved, no efforts of mine will avail ? gut of 
such persons I ask,— What do you do with the other doctrine, 
that you are free moral agents, accountable to God? Do you 


believe the whole Bible? Then you believe the latter truth as 
well as the former ; and if you suppose that you have nothing 
to do, because God’s purpose is fixed; then you either err in 
your apprehension of the truth, or wilfully pervert it. If the 
question arises, How can the two doctrines be consistent ? we 
reply: they may be consistent, though the sanner of their 
consistency cannot be shown. For, if we prove by appropriate 
evidence that they are both true; then it is certain they are 
VOL. V.—NO. X. 19 
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consistent.—But further; is it in the compass of almighty 
power to create a free moral agent? Can God make a de- 
pendent being accountable?) Wesay he can. He has done 
it. ‘hei we say, however his purpose affects men, he never 
infringes or touches their free agency ; but accomplishes his 
purposes towards them in perfect accordance with it. Ifa sin- 
ner is to be saved, that sinner must repent and choose God ag 
his supreme good. Unless he does these things, as a free mo- 
ra! agent, he never can be saved. It were easy to go further 
in speculation on this point, but thus far the way is plain: and 
now, to gain a practical conviction of both doctrines at once, | 
urge the sinner to set about the work of re pentance ; break off 
from thy sins ; seek the favor of God ; cry to him for merey, 
like the humbled publican or the penitent prodigal; and when 
thou enjoyest evidence that thy sins are forgiven, and thou hast 
a title to heaven, then, with the Bible open before thee, learn 
‘that every cood gift and every periect cift cometh down from 
the Father of lights ;’ and that thy renewed state is because 
‘from the beginning God chose thee to salvation through sane 
tification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.’ 

Again—T he Scriptures declare that in some important te- 
spects the sinful character of men is owing to the apostasy 
of Adam. ‘By one man sin entered into the world? ‘By 
one man’s disobedience many were made sinners.’ But it will 
not do to affirm, on the strength of these passages, that we are 
guilty of Adam’s sin, or that his sin is imputed to us, so that on 
account of it we.are criminal. For such transfer or imputation 
destroys personal accountability, and is incompatible with free 
mora ue agency. What agency could we have had in the trans- 
gress Adam, six thousand years ago; or how can we feel 
to apes for an offence committed without our knowledge and 
before our existence j 

When also the Scriptures declare, that ‘ by nature we are 
children of wrath ; that the heart is full of evil, only evil con 
tinually—we ought not to form the opinion, that God has ere- 
ated sin within us, which constitutes us guilty without our 
choice, and independent of our moral agency. Such an opit- 
ion is repugnant, not only to the accountability of man, but to 
the moral character of God. The ground which may safely 
be taken on this subject is,—that human beings, in the exer 
cise of their own moral agency, begin to sin as soon as capable 
of accountable action, and voluntarily persist in the same till 
the heart is renovated. ‘ Sin is the transgression of the law, 
—a free and unrestrained act of a moral agent. The stronger 
the disposition to sin, and the more numerous the acts of sil, 
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the greater is the guilt chargeable on the soul. If one has per- 
severed in a course of transgression, ten, twenty, or fifiy years; 
if his heart is fully set in him to do evil; if his evil passions 
are so strong as to break over all resolutions of amendment, and 


to bear him onward in opposition to commands, proiiises, and 
threatenings ; still he alone must sustain the mighty n of 
his guilt, as his conscience will testify, and Go ili mate 


manifest in the day of retribution. 

Moreover, in our views of the doctrine of rezeneration yf 
the Holy Spirit, we must guard against destroying or weak- 
ening our sense of accountability. Whatever theory we adopt 
respecting the mode of the Holy Spirit’s operation, we mu 
agree in the fact, that the change which takes place in 1 


i 


ration, is a change from the supreme love and practice of sin, 
tothe prevailing love and practice of holiness. But men can 
no more be holy without their choice, than they can be sinful 
without it. ‘T'o represent, therefore, that in the case of the sin- 
ner, there is any natural obstacle to his choice of holiness; or 
any moral quality independent of his moral agency, which 


the Holy Spirit must remove, necessarily weakens, if not utter- 
ly destroys, accountability. ‘The view which seems safe and 
sriptural, on this subject, is this :—In regeneration, the Holy 
Spirit preserves in constant exercise the free moral agency of 
men. When the change takes place in a sinner, he is active 
in the highest degree ; it is he himself who chooses holin SS; 
and he does it in view of the truths and motives présented to 
him, and which are rendered efficacious by the Holy Spirit. 

On this subject, two practical errors are to-be guarded against. 
One, is—that some Christians seem to entertain such views of 
the work of the Holy Spirit, as render them comparatively in- 
different. to the use of means for the salvation of sinners. They 
speak of ‘ waiting God’s time ;’ while they are themselves slug- 
gish in efforts and unbelieving in prayer. Is not this in eflect 
denying that men are free moral agents? Is it not giving up 
the doctrine of human accountability ? Is it not justifying im- 
penitence wntil Giod’s time comes? Such views of the work 
ofthe Holy Spirit are at war with every command addressed to 
sinners, in the Bible—with the practice of all the Apost'es and 
of the Saviour himself, who unceasingly, and with the greatest 
zal and importunity, urged immediate repentance and recon- 
tiliation to God. Connected with these views, also, is the se- 
tet feeling, that if means are used with sinners, they will be 
tmindfiul of their dependence on sovereign grace, and think, 
by their own doings, to merit heaven. Such an effect may be 
Mevented, by exhibiting their enormous guilt, the justice and 
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holiness of God, and their desert of endless punishment. Sj. 
ners will soon learn their dependence, if thoroughly con. 
vinced of their guilt and danger. 

The other practical error is—keeping out of view the req] 
agency of the Holy Spirit in regeneration. This is sometimes 
done by ministers in preaching, by Christians in praying, and 
by the impenitent in the use which they make of the ordinary 
means of salvation. But this is derogatory to the work of the 
Holy Sbirit, and renders preaching and prayer alike ineffica- 
cious. ‘lhe fact of the Spirit’s agency is the ground of all 
successful effort in religion ; and should be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. Let Christians therefore depend upon and pray fer- 
vently for his influence in their sanctification and in the conver 
sion of sinners—and let the impenitent also, when struggling 
with their inexcusable depravity, and trembling in prospect of 
the wrath to come, know from what source ‘their help cometh? 
When the first hope of pardon and salvation rises in their souls, 
let them be taught to ascribe it joyfully to the ‘renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.’ 

Once more—we should be careful not to explain the doctrine 
of the saints’ perseverance so as to weaken or destroy account 
ability. God promises to keep believers from falling away and 
finally perishing. But if, on this ground, one takes liberty to 
sin; if he says, ‘I was once a Christian, and shall be kept 
from final misery, though I have no present evidence of piety? 
let such an one know, tliat he turns the grace of God into licen- 
tiousness ; that he bears the broad mark of a hypocrite or self- 
deceiver ; and that no promise relative to the saints’ persever- 
ance is applicable tohim. God keeps believers indeed—but he 
keeps them ‘through faith unto salvation ;’ and consequently, 
he who does not live every day in the performance of duty, 
with present evidence of religion, can lay no claim to any pro 
mise. 

2. "The next general remark deduced from this subject, 
respects the manner in which ministers should address 
their fellow men on the subject of religion. They should 
address them as accountable beings, placed under the moral 
government of God, and on probation for eternity. ‘They 
should appeal to the understanding, with all the force and aw 
thority of scriptural argument; should press conscience with 
obligation ; and exhibit evangelical motives to determine the 
will and engage the affections. Ministers must urge men to 
do all their duty, and set the conditions of life and of death fait- 
ly before them. Especially must they press on impenitent sin- 
ners the duty of immediate compliance with the first requisition 
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of the Gospel. No plea or excuse for the neglect of it a single 
day or even hour can be admitted. If one throws in the plea, 
that he must go to his farm, and another to his merchandise 

one that he wants time, and another ability; still, ministers 
must urge upon all the claims of the Almighty. Win reite- 
rated urgency they must say, ‘ Repent and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out. God now commandeth at men, 
every where, to repent. ‘Turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways ; 
for why will ye die? Cease to do evil; learn to do well. Let 
the wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him, and to our God, for he will abundantly par- 
don.’ If ministers are in any way embarrassed or trammetled 
with their theories, so that they cannot urge immediate repent 

ance in this plain scriptural manner; they may be certain 
their views are erroneous. As free moral agents, it is the 
duty of sinners to repent at once ; therefore the obligation to do 
it must be urged on them; and if impenitence is persisted in, 
they must be made to feel that they are guilty of known and 
rank rebellion against the Most High God, and that every mo- 
ment they live unreconciled to him, they expose themselves to 
amore aggravated condemnation. 

3. It is evident from the nature of moral agency, that if 
any fail of heaven, it will be wholly through their own fault. 
Sin is the only cause of exclusion from heaven. But sin is 
the free act or exercise of a moral agent; and, if the conse- 
quence of sin be the loss of heaven, no blame can be unputed 
loany but the guilty agent himself. When final judgement 
is passed upon the impenitent, none will be able to ascribe their 
doom, in any faulty sense, to ministers or Christians; for, 
though ¢hey are answerable to God, if unfaithful in the use of 
means for the salvation of others, yet unfaithfulness on their 
part is no good reason why sinners should refuse to repent. 
Nor will any that perish find a palliation of their sins, in the 
strength of temptations, the violence of natural passions, or the 
influence of the great adversary of souls ; because, should any 
bring forward such pleas, they would be silenced and confound- 
ed by the tormenting consciousness, that they were free to act 
as they did. Nor can they ascribe their loss of heaven to want 
of assistance from the Holy Spirit ; for they will be convicted 
ofresisting the very motives which the Spirit makes use of in 
the conversion of sinne rs; of stifling conscience, and of perse- 
Yering in sin against the most affectionate entreaties and the 
Most solemn warnings. 

If sinners presume to ascribe their loss of heaven, in any 
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faulty sense, to their Maker, he will array their iniquities be 
fore them, rouse up conscience, and make them feel fresh com- 
punctions for every guilty act. He will remind them of the 
talent which he gave them, and which they buried or threw 
away. He may repeat in their ears some of the invitations 
which he kindly gave them, and some of the threatenings by 
which he would have deterred them from transgression. “He 
may address them, and say to each, ‘ Did I not, guilty mortal, 
set life and death, blessing and cursing, fairly before thee, in 
yonder world of probation! Did I not urge thee to regard thy 
own welfare and to choose life? Did I not forewarn thee of 
the consequences of continued impenitence, and bid thee flee 
from the wrath to come? Did I not offer myself to thee, asa 
satisfying portion, and promise thee my everlasting friends ship? 
Did I not provide for thee a Redeemer, to make atonement for 
thy sins, and to render thy pardon consistent with the holiness 
of my character and the honor of my law? Did I not assure 
thee of salvation on condition of repentance and faith,—the 
lowest and most reasonable terms that could be proposed? Yea, 
did { not often visit thee by my Holy Spirit, and awaken in 
thy heart serious thoughts and purposes? Hast thou forgotten 
those seasons of conviction when thou didst groan with inward 
anguish for thy sins, and quake with fear of deserved wrath? 
Guilty mortal! thou didst resist all the efforts of Infinite Love 
to save thee !—and now, because I called, and thou didst re 
fuse ; because I stretched out my hands and thou didst not re 
gard ; because thou didst set at naught all my counsel, and 
wouldst none of my reproof:—therefore, 1 also will now laugh 
at your calamity, and mock when your fear cometh. Though 
thou callest upon me, I will not answer; though thou makest 
many prayers, I will not hear. Depart from me, into outer 
darkness, where is weeping and gnashing of teeth ! 

4. ‘This subject furnishes a ground for direct appeal to 
the impeniteni. Fellow-sinners, God requires you this day to 
choose between ‘life and death, blessing and cursing’ He de 
clares, that unless you repent of all your sins, and rely on Jesus 
Christ alone for salvation—unless you adopt his word as your 
rule of life, and aim to obey all his commands—unless you 
make his service your chief enjoyment, and glorify him in your 
body and in your spirit, which are his ;—then you shall bear 
the curse of his law, experience his frowns in death, and be 
condemned at the day of judgement. On the other hand, he 
assures you, that if you choose his service, with true repentance 
of your sins and faith in the Redeemer, and walk in the path of 
holy obedience while you live; then he will own you as his 
people, and confer on you the rewards of endless felicity. 
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With ‘life and death, blessing and cursing’ thus fairly be- 
fore you, can you hesitate which to choose? Are they se near- 
ly alike in their nature that you need. leliberate ? Were pov- 
aty and riches, disgrace and honor, sickness and health piliced 
before you, and you must choose ata ween the ms could you 
then hesitate ? Or, were it proposed to choose between a ws 
gering death and a life of unmingled b iss, to continue fifty « 
seventy years; could you then hesitate? Come then; make 
achoice between life and death, both eternal! Do you need 

rsuasion to induce you to choose life? If the authority of 
God, the invitations of Christ, the preciousness of your souls, 
and the guilt and danger of protracted impenitence, are not 
wificient to decide your choice—then be entreated to choose 
life for its own sake. Ina little while you will be removed 
fom the objects of your present love, and be fixec . in a new 
date of existence. Oh! what will it be to you then, to have 
God for your friend, and Jesus for your Saviour ;—to be wel- 
omed, amid the terrors of the judgement, to a throne near 
your Deliverer :—to be admitted within the gates of the celes- 
tial city, and to occupy a mansion prepare 1 by your Redeem- 
a? What will it be to come unto ‘Mount Zion, to the gene- 
ral assembly and church of the first-born’—to unite with patri- 
achs, prophets and apostles—to join in anthems of everlasting 
praise with angels? Oh! what will it be, to gaze on the be- 
aignant face of him that sitteth on the throne, and recognize 
him as your eternal friend? ‘Then your soul will swell with 
jys uns peakab le and full of glory. Lf you look around, you 
behold nothing but scenes of purity and bliss to enhance your 
enjoyment; if you look upwards and forward into futurity, you 
have the certainty of increasing holiness and immortal happi- 
ness. Could you now, while delaying your decision, hear the 
wngs of the Redeemed ; could a single note sung by the feeb- 
lst saint in heaven strike on your ear; could you catch a 
glimpse of that glory which lights up the celestial abode ; could 
you feel one emotion of the joy that now animates each of the 
heavenly throng—would you, could you, longer hesitate? 
Rather, would you not desire to depart, = share in their em- 
ployments and feel their raptures ? Well, fellow-sinners, choose 
life to-day, and in the progress of immortality, you shall ex- 
perience more joy than the happiest saint in heaven now feels. 
CHoose L1rFE—and in a little while you shall hear, not a few 
notes from that distant world, but 


“ a shout 





Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy,” 
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which fills all heaven with jubilee ;—and you yourselves shall 
be in their midst, uniting in the same harmortious strains. 
Again, | beseech you, choose life ; for.death, the only alter 
native, is a misery which none can describe and none can ep- 
dure. Consider what banishment from God and heaven mug 
be ; what exclusion from the presence of Christ and the com. 
pany of the redeemed must be ; and consider what is implied 
in “everlasting punishment !” Can your hands be strong o 
your heart endure, when the Almighty shall rise up agains 
you? Can you support that wrath which will be kindled upon 
you and burn forever’ With death in prospect, do you still 
hesitate as to your decision? Are you not aware that a choice 
must be made? You are at liberty to choose which yoy 
please, ‘life or death, blessing or cursing :’ but you cannot be 
neutral. 'The soul that refuseth life embraces death. Decide. 
then, Now—heaven bearing witness—and let the recording 


angel write it in the Book of Life. CLERICUS. 
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“Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among 
wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart from 
him.” Many years since the London Quarterly began its bhit- 
ter ebullitions against the Missionaries in the Islands of the Pa- 
cific. ‘lhe misrepresentations, of which its pages became the 
yehicle, have been repeatedly exposed and refuted. But the 
folly, in part at least, seems to cleave to it. like a leprosy. Not- 


withstanding the dignified expostulations in the Letter of Mr. 
Orme, and the full, unimpeachable testimonies of the Rev. Mr. 
Stewart, which were published with it; notwithstanding the 


ample defence of the American Missionaries in the North 
American as above cited, and the severe but just castic¢ tions 
therein inflicted upon their calumniators ; notwithstanding the 
multiplied and diversified evidences given in the publications of 


the American and English Missionary Societies, amounting to 
manswerable proof, that the Missions to the South Seas have 
been attended with the most beneficial results: vet we still ob- 
serve marks of the original propensity LO VILIT\ the missi nary 
work in that quarter of the world. Capt: Leechey’s Voyage 
ltely furnished an opportunity to bring forward some of the old 
sander, and if the boldness of the tone was in this instance 
onsiderably repressed, it requires no extraordinary penetration 


toperceive the remains of hostile feeling. We would hope that 
the gentlemanly appeal of Mr. Ellis in his Vindication and its 
Appendix, and the explicit statements in the Journal of 'Tyer- 
man and Bennett may prove sufficient to silence hereafter the 
voice of reproach, and restrain the sneer of contempt. But 
Goldsmith’s schoolmaster is not altorether a solitary in the 
inysteries of logic; for of other reasoners it is true, that “ een 
though vanquished” they “can argue still” in their own way. 
And it need not be surprising if the next letter from a voyager 
inthe Pacific, or a resident among the “ beauteous coral isles,” 
should bring upon some bigoted anti-bigot a turn of the bilious, 
ind the superabundant humor find an outlet for its discharge 
in this periodical, or someone of its compeers. For the period- 
ial first alluded to is not the only one, which has condescend- 
edto the work of flinging reproach upon the South Sea Mis- 
fionaries. Not to speak of the Westminster and others of 
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considerable celebrity, we refer to the Edinburgh Review, of 
Critical Journal. Once, the Edinburgh reviewers looked with 
haughty contempt or philosophical indifference upon every thing 
connected with the cause of humble piety ; but latterly, for 
some reason or other, (may it not be the increasing and spread- 
ing triumphs of that cause ?) they have assumed a new tone 
and air, and this new aspect of theirs; we think, “does show 
the mood of a much troubled breast.” Their aspersions upon 
“the evangelical class” have been noticed in our pages. On 
the subject now before us, we specify the Review of Beechey’s 
Voyage, which, in the language of Mr. Ellis, “may truly be 
gaid to be the limbo of all calumnies cast upon the South Sea 
Missions.” 

It need not be surprising, if the oft-refuted slanders should 
again be issued, and be endorsed and countersigned by the 
same high authorities. Palpable and demonstrated facts have 
been arrayed by the friends of missions against mere inferen- 
ces, conjectures, or suspicions. But the misfortune is, the case 
is one where the natural remedy only aggravates the disease, 
Lamentable as it may be, yet so it is in poor human nature, 
that, when the heart is in love with error, truth is rarely a 
torch light to illumine the understanding, but too often rather 
a fire-brand to enkindle the flame of passion. And then, it is 
of little matter, what pressure of logic or eloquence you apply; 
it avails almost nothing ; the weights you lay on may keep 
down awhile the old predominating spirit, but soon it swells 
and bursts out in despite. “ Naturam expelles furca, tamen 
usque recurret.” 

The conductors of a public journal cannot, in any case, 
throw off their responsibilities. It brings no relief in conscience 
or honor, to say that a reviewer may be misled by his author, 
especially in the case before us. Just see how it is. 'The cap- 
tain of a ship sent out on a voyage of discovery, or for the pro- 
tection of commerce, calls to refit his vessel or procure provisions 
at an island where a mission has been established ; he remains 
but a few days, calls once or twice at the missionary house, has 
a few interviews of ceremony with the native chiefs and offi- 
cers, sees mostly the lower and more vicious class of people that 
crowd about a foreign ship on its arrival, goes, perhaps, not a 
mile from the port to learn the character and condition of the 
main part of the population, understands scarcely a word of 
the language, but is obliged to employ an ignorant, and, it may 
be, treacherous interpreter, and all the while is hearing stories 
from officious foreign residents incensed against the missionary 
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influence ; with such advantages for obtaining correct informa 
tion, he puts down in his note-book an account of the island, 
and his impressions respecting the success and utility of the 
missionary labors. Now, it is not by any means an impeach- 
ment of this man’s competency as a naval officer, nor even of 
his general candor and intelligence, to say that comparatively 
little confidence can be reposed in any thing he may thus re- 
cord against them. He has not the means of ascertaining the 
truth, and moreover is peculiarly exposed to gross deception 
and imposition. Not so the reviewer, who notices this offi- 
cer’s narrative. He is acquainted, or ought to be, with the 
numerous communications, which have already been made to 
the public respecting the island, its history and population, the 
former condition and character of its inhabitants, the plans and 
labors of the missionaries, and the changes actually effected 
through their instrumentality ; some of these communications, 
let it be remembered, are from intelligent and conscientious 
men, who have passed several years on the island, travelled 
over the whole of it, written and spoken the native language 
with perfect ease and fluency, and have had familiar acquaint- 
ance with all classes of the inhabitants; but all these commu- 
nications distinctly testify that a great and delightful meliora- 
tion in the state of the island has been etiected by means of the 
mission ; nevertheless, the reviewer not only cites the narrative 
of the captain without any explanation or exception, but art- 
fully speaks of the undoubted integrity and competency of the 
mpposed eye-witness, and then seizes the favorable moment to 
fasten in the mind of the unwary reader, as well grounded con- 
victions, the wild dreams of a heated imagination, or the more 
criminal inventions of malignant hostility; the article thus in- 
fused with poison is widely circulated, and effects its deadly 
work among thousands, perhaps, whom no antidote will reach. 
This is no trivial thing. A dread responsibility is in it. There 
are fictions enough of the human brain, and foibles enough in 
the human character, for those men to sport with, who have 
no better work for their pens ; but to sport with individual rep- 
utation, wantonly to assail the innocent and rob them of that 
which is dearer than life, to ridicule the imperfect efforts of the 
degraded pagan to acquire the blessings of civilization, and es 
pecially to sneer at the infant simplicity of his hope of salvation 
by the cross of Christ, stands high in the gradations of guilt. 
And the sin lies in its full magnitude and turpitude at the door 
both of the reviewer and the conductor of the periodical ; its 
criminality cannot be divided between them, any mote than 
the criminality of a joint murder can be shared half and half 
by the two wretches that perpetrated it. 
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It may be asked, what are the sources of the opposition and 
calumny, under which the missions in the South Sea gles 
have for so many years been suffering? ‘The primary sources 
are the two following, which were long ago pointed out; first, 
the influence of the mission tends to enlighten the native 
mind, which renders it more difficult for visiters and foreign 
residents to make extravagant and unjust profits in trade ; and 
secondly, the influence of the missions tends to purify the na- 
tive morals, which interrupts that licentious intercourse with 
the females, which formerly prevailed. No one acquainted 
with the unrighteous abuse heaped upon the American mig 
sionaries at the Sandwich Islands can doubt that in these facts, 
the latter especially, we have the secret of the hostility towards 
them. It was the ‘ head and front of their offending, that by 
their help the ignorant, abandoned pagan had acquired both 
knowledge and virtue. It will not soon be forgotten, that vis 
iters from the two countries which boastfully claim the highest 
rank in the world in point of civilization, liberty, and religion, 
actually surrounded, in armed companies, the little dwelling of 
ohe of these missionaries, with shameless hardihood, threaten- 
ing his life, unless the tabu were removed, which interfered 
with their ungoverned lust. Nor let it be supposed that such 
motives could influence only the lowest seaman, or some ac 
knowledged outcast. We blush to remember, that at a naval 
court in this Commonwealth, where a brave commodore pre 
sided, a distinguished living scholar was-judge advocate, anda 
well known Christian philanthropist, out of regard to the na 
tional honor no less than the welfare of the islands, led the 
prosecution, {we mention these circumstances only to show the 
notoriety of what we assert,) it was distinctly testified thata 
commander of a United States vessel at the Sandwich Is 
lands openly boasted of having won the favors of a young Da- 
tive previously immaculate, and sought to show his title to the 
infamy of such an achievement, in a way which decency for 
bids to be mentioned. It is with pain that we remember, also, 
that the captain of an English ship threatened to storm and 
burn down a populous seaport of one of the islands, because the 
governor, in rightful authority, attempted to enforce the law 
forbidding prostitution, and actually opened from his ship the 
fire of a nine pounder ; and that, for this attempt of the virtu- 
ous chief, the English consul was greatly incensed, and called 
him a criminal madman. / 

But there are some other causes to help the circulation of ca 
lumnies springing from this loathsome origin. There are men 
of infidel notions, and there are enemies to those fundamental 
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doctrines of the Gospel which the missionaries embrace and 
preach ; there are also those, whose practical irreligion is rebuked 
by the fervent piety of the native converts. The prejudices « 

all such men prepare them to eredit every idle 
ry indiscretion and failure, and stimulate them to give it cu 

rency by means of the social narrative, the privat J urnal 
designed for public use, the newspaper paragraph, and the 
regular review. 

There has also been in this matter, we fear, some working 
of the leaven of sectarianism. If we mistake not, the London 
Quarterly would have discovered more of success and le 
mistake in the South Sea Missions, if the almost miraculor 
transformations they have wrought, had been effected. n 
through the instrumentality of some obscure dissenting preach 


I 
ers, but under the patronage of ‘my Lords the Bishops’ of ‘the 
7 ° ] i ’ } 5 ’ An } ‘ ¢ 4 ‘ 
Established Unhu , aha with the he » Ol ur eX tht hs ! 
9 » 2 al " re | ri ’ 
oy. Besides many other passages, the | Wil | mn th 
view of the Pol! hesian Researches seels t naicate meth 


if the bi is we here a pprove. 
i 


“The people (of the Society Isles) themselves said, that, ‘ had their chiefs 
been idolaters or wicked rulers, it would have been improper for them to 
have interfered ina iatters connected with Ch tianity ; but now 
they were truly pious, it accorded with their ideas of propriety, that in 
Christian church, they should, as Chris‘ian fs, be pre-eminent.’ The 
sionaries replied to these sensible representations in a manner m 
ent with their sectarian principles than with sound po ' But with such a 
preparation in the habits and disposition of the people, and with a prir so 
sedulous. Ss ible. ind so well disp sed as P mmare, Bish Llebe . % ild 
have established a national church upon a foundation, which no storms could 


shake ,° 


The same review, after censuring the missionaries for thei 
influence in int odu ing a represent itive instead of an absolute 
monarchy, (since “ the Jesuits did nothing so in 
in Japan, nothing so rash, nothing so dangerous,”) and lament 


ing some other offences against royalty, as “still less pardona 


yudent as this 


ble,” concludes with exhortigg them “t y procure for their church 
the best human security ina can be obtaine 

with the state.’ The missionaries. however, have much bet 
ler and safer counsel in the farewell letter of ‘Tyerman and 
Bennett. 


b Uecorenee cling it 


“To preserve the purity of your churches, a firm and vigilant discipline 
will be essentially necessary.—That your discipline may be scriptural and 
beneficial, it must be impartial; and, to be impartial, it must extend alike to 
all, whether chiefs or common people.” 


There is another circumstance, which, in relation to the mis- 
sions at the Sandwich Islands, in some degree aids in spread- 
VOL. V.—NO. X. 5U 
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ing the false reports of their calumniators. The missionaries 
there are Americans, and it is apprehended that “their influ. 
ence will ultimately clash with that right of guardianship and 
protection, which is claimed for the British.” We know not 
exactly what is implied in this guardianship or protection, nor 
do we perceive any important advantage that can accrue to the 
United States, or England, or any other power, from having 
these islands under its guardianship, whatever may be the 
sense of the term; but certain it is, that there have been some 
jealousies on the subject between England and Russia, as also 
in relation to the Society isles. Witness the following extract 
from Mr. Ellis’s Vindication : 


** Speaking of a report, that the visit of the late g¢ of Hawaii to this 
country was to implore the assistance of England ag t the seizure of the 
Sandwich Islands by Russia, Kotzebue observes, ‘ But from the air of protee- 
tion, which England has for a long time past assumed towards these islands, 
it seems to me that she herself secretly harbors such a design, and probably 
only waits a favorable opportunity for its execution \n insinuation of this 
kind comes with a good grace, ind from Capt. K when it is re 
collected, that a subject of Russia did build a furt, on one island ; and put up 
the Russian flaw, with the declaration, I tase possess if the island, tn an- 
other ; from which he and his Russian companions only reluctantly 
driven by order of the chiefs and the attitude of determined resistance assum- 


ed by the people.”’ 


We think some passages in Tyerman and Bennett’s journal 


indicate their conscious pl asure in recognizing a British ascen- 
dancy in these islands. In one place is given the letter of king 
Rihoriho to George IV., in which he returns his most grateful 
thanks for the present of a schooner, called the Prince Regent, 
and says, “the whole of these islands having been ¢ miquered 


by my father, 1 have succeeded to the vovernment of them, 
and beg leave to place them all under the protection of your 


i 
most excellent Majesty.” The journal thus describes the deliv- 
ery of the present just alluded to: 

** At noon,* Capt. Kent formally delivered up the schooner, which he had 
brought from Port Jackson, as a present fm his Britannic Majesty to the 
king of the Sandwich Islands. The latter came on board to take possession. 
When Capt. K. proposed to take down the English colors, the king said ‘ No, 
no; [ shall always hoist the English flag In fact, he makes no secret of 
acknowledging his dependence—for friendly protection at least against all 
other nations—on our country and its illustrious sovereign.’’ 


Another record is as follows: 


** A report has been in circulation, that the Americans residing here were 
conspiring to take this island from the king.—The king has had a consultation 
with his chiefs upon the subject, which, however, he affects to regard as— 
what no doubt it is—an idle tale, originating from some impudent boasting 


* May 1, 1822. 
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of certain citizens of the United States, who employ their influence to obtain 
a national ascendancy in these islands, for the sake, we presume, of commer- 
cial advantages, since, in a political view, the absolute possession of them 
would be a burthen rather than a benefit.”’ 

Such possession would probably be no less a burden to the 
British ; but, although it may be passing strange, that either 
power should covet empire over any of “those green specks 
within the tropics,’ we doubt not, that criminations of the 
American missionaries have obtained readier belief, with many 
visiters and some writers, on account of this imagined rivalry. 

Such are some of the causes of the reports against the mis- 
sionaries. Let us now look at the competency of those who 
have aided in circulating them. We mean their competency 
to bear witness in the missionary question ; we shall not im 
peach their skill as mariners, their wisdom as commanders, 01 
their ability as critics in matters of science and literature gene- 
rally ; we only wish to test their qualifications for judging cor 


rectly respec ting the facts of the case petore us. The oreat 
disadvantages under which even an intelligent, candid, and 
diligent visiter, whose stay is transient, like that of a naval 


| Pod 
lave peen already 


suggested. But it will more clearly demonstrate with what 


commander. must obtain his information. 


caution it Is necessary to take the statements of the writers in 
question, if we point out a few of their mistakes in matters not 
directly involving the subject of dispute, yet lying equally with- 
in their observation. We shall specify but a small part of what 
has fallen under our eye. 

The editor of the Voyage of the ship Blonde has the follow- 


ing. “'The Sandwich Islanders reckon by forties ; they call 
forty, teneha ; ten tenehas is one lau ; ten lau is a manu ; 
ten manu akini: ten kint alehu: ten lehu a nurwanee 


fen nuriranee one pas.” But the natives counted, in fact, 
oly to fire denominations, going no further than lehu. For- 
tunately, the blunder out of which the above statement arose, 
has been explained.” 


“The word narawali improperly written nurwanee, means unknown, un- 
thought of ; and the word pau, wrongly written pas, means all, or the whole. 
When the native was questioned, either in London or at the islands, What do 
ten lehu make 2? or What comes next? he doubtless answered, Narawali ; by 
which he meant, I can go no further, all beyond is unknown. The unsus- 
pecting Englishman, however, supposed he had got a new denomination ; 
and in fresh pursuit of another inquired, What next ? or What da ten narawali 
make? To which the native answered, Pau; J have said all I can say ; and 
this was written down as a regular numerical denomination; so that when 
the Englishman comes to understand his own system of notation. he will 
find, tha’ ten /chu make one unknown, and ten unknowns go for the whole.” 





* On the authority of a member of the American Mission. See North American 


Review, Vol. XX VI. p. 67. 
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Another instance is furnished, by Captain Beechey, who jg 
spoken of as a very intelligent and courteous officer, and who, 
we would hope, never intended that abuse of the missionaries 


of which his work has been the occasion. Speaking ofa Ta 


hitian magistrate, he calls him aava rai. “ Capt. Beechey, 
1 ‘ | | . ] ; t : 
says Mr. Ellis, “ would probably be surprised to learn that aava 
means very sour, and rai, heaven or shy ; so that those two 
} . , 1 . . . p : . 
words, Instead of Meaning chief yuagze, DAVE Ho ¢ the Signin 
cation than the incongruous compound, as s appiled, ol very 
as a0 ‘., ' er ! ‘ 

sour sky.”’—Grosser blunders still are made by Kotzebue 
‘His remarks,” says Mr. Ellis, “ ave ! crous; and those ir 
the pre sent v yage not more sot n those L rrative of a former y y 
age, to Which he occasionally refers. In that account, speaking of the late 
king of the Sandwich Islands, he es, ‘ The prince, as soon as admitted t 
the rights of his father, receives the 1 e of I oO, s, dog. of all de os 
and such we really found him ;’—there were ‘ sever naked soldiers, armed 
with muskets, who guarded the monster. The dog of all dogs at last rose 
very lazily, and gaped upon us.’ As a specimen of the ignorance manilested 
in the above assertion, I shall only state, that Lio the native language 
does not signify a dog, but a horse The king’s name, however, was not 


Lio-lio, but Riho-riho, and, instead of signifying dog of all dogs, or, accord- 


ing to Kotzebue’s principle of etymology, horse of all horses, signified the 


@Qark or black heavens.”’ 


Mr. Ellis exposes several errors, which might awaken suspi- 
cion of the scientific qualifications of the Post Captain in the 
Russian Imperial Navy ; we select the following, because per- 
tinent to our object ; the captain certainly had as good means 
of ascertaining the course of the 
merits of the missionary work. 


tides, as of learning the real 


‘* But, Kotzebue,” we take the words of Ellis, ‘“‘ with the decision which 
ought ever to accompany accuracy of investigation iys down the following 
general law !* ‘ Every noon, the whole year round, at the moment the sun 
touches the meridian, the water is highest, and fa//s with the sinking sun 
@/l midnight.—Kotzebue must have d little attention to the tides ; for, in- 
stead of continuing from noon to ll th th | midnight,’ 
aiter six o'clock in the evening, they sé. id continue rising till midnight; 
ao that, in the place of being highest at on d lowest at midnight, * the 
whole year round,’ the tide is highest at both t t es, and lowest about 
sunrise and sunset every day. So uniform and well understood is this ebb 
and flow in the sea, that throughout the islands, during the whole year, the 
time between evening twilight and midnight, is de nated by a term ex- 
pressive of its advancing height; and the hours from midnight to the appear- 


ance of the morning star are distinguished by terms descriptive of a corres- 
ponding fall.”’ 


We will specify another instance ; it is of a historical nature, 
and a mistake of the greater importance because a gross ca- 
lumny against the missionaries is attached to it, respecting the 
moral revolution in Tahiti. Kotzebue gives a detailed account 


* Respecting the tides at the Society Isles. 
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of a. King Tajo, which, as no such king ever existed, “is 
wholly a fable,” as Mr. Ellis asserts, “and has no foundation 
whatever, either in character or events, connected with the re- 
cent history of 'l'ahiti.” 

But some of our reviewers also betray their incompetency in 
4 similar way ; that is, by giving evidence that they have not 
taken pains to understand all they write about. See the arti- 
cle in the Westminster, which has given currency to Kotze 
bue’s aspersions. 

“The writer of the notice,” says Mr. Ellis, ‘‘ appears to be totally unae- 
quainted with the recent history of the people, and the very situation of the 
island ; for, throughout the whole article, Tahiti is represented as among the 
Friendly Islands, though, in fact, it is nearly as far from them as Westmin- 
ster is from St. Petersburg.” 


Witness also the first cited article in the London Quarterly, 
(reviewing the Voyage of the Blonde and Ellis’s Tour.) which 
asserts,—the word Owhyhee “ by a silly affectation of Jtalian- 
izing,” as they call it, “ the language and proper names, (the 
letter 2-in Italian !) the American missionaries are pleased to 
spell Hawaii.” But, says Mr. Stewart, 

“The contempt lurking in this sentence fails of its object. No missionary 
eyer gave the reason here assigned—such,.a reason never crossed the brain of 
any of their number, and silly indeed is the credulity of the writer in believ- 
ing so improbable a fabrication.’’—*“ It would have been more kind in the re- 
viewer, as a gentleman, before thus casting his contempt on the mission, t 
have informed himself from the volume before him (Ellis’s Tour) of the true 
cause of the change he ridicules.”’ 





* It may be an act of justice to the scholarship of the missionaries to introduce the 


statement of Mr. Stewart. ‘“‘ One important an { salutary consequence of establishing 
a Christian mission at the Sandwich Islands has been the roduction of letters, and 
frst effort of the missionaries was the reduction of the language to a written form. As 


soon as practicable, an alphabet, containing the requisite number of letters was chosen 
from the Roman characters ; and, instead of the Eng 
given to them in the principal languages of the contin 
was made a radical principle of this alphabet, that each letter should have but one in- 

] 


variable sound ; in the oral Janguage it was ascertained, that every syllable ended 


sh sounds of the vowels, those 


it of Eur ype, were adopted It 


the 


with a vowel. And following these three simple rules, the missionaries, in writing th 
Mame under discussion as spoken by the natives, ne ssariiyv and rig lled jt 
Hawaii, a word of three syllables, accented on the second. ‘The o which had previ- 
ously been attached to the name, was satisfactorily discovered to be only the sign of a 
case, and not a part of the proper noun.—The missionaries had but slender he}ps in 
forming their alphabet. The labors of Prof. Lee, of Cambridge, England, were un- 


known to them; Mr. Pickering’s alphabet for Indian languages was not published. It 


rhtly Spel 


8 a sufficient prool of their intelligence and judgem ‘nt, that the Hawaiian alphabet is 
formed precisely on the same principles as the alphabet of the New Zealand language, 


proposed by Prof, Lee, one of the most distinguished philologists in Europe. The 
Yowel sounds are the same also as those in Mr Pickering’s alphabet, which he formed 
for writing the Indian languages of the American continent. Those three alphabets 

viz. Prof. Lee’s, Mr. Pickering’s, and that of the American missionaries, were formed 
independently of each other; yet they agree substantially, if not perfectly—all their 
vowel and dipthongal sounds, at least, are the same. On this subject, I speak with 
freedom, as the alphabet was in use previous to my arrival at the islands.’ The 
Quarterly is not yet reconciled to the innovation, nor, as would seem, wholly recover 


ed from the dream of Italianizing.—[See No. LX X XIX. p, 85.] 
*50 
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It has become plain enough that the statements of these 
voyagers and writers are not to be held infallible. And if they 
err in so Many matters, where truth and fact were quite as easy 
to ascertain as In relation to the missions, then, their bare dec- 
larations or mere insinuations ought not to be sufficient evi- 
dence to condemn the missionaries, but should in fact be allow- 
ed very little weight indeed, as they certainly would, if any 
other class of men were the ac used. j 

We will finally consider some of the charges brought for. 
ward ; first in relation to the Society Isles.—In the review of 
Beechey s Voyage, the Quarterly s VS. 


* Our readers will regret exceedingly to find such a shrewd and liberal ob- 
server as Captain Beechey distinct f opinion, that the cause of Christiani- 
ty has not pr spered in Otaheite to the extent we had been led to suppose by 


other accounts, and in particular by Mr. Ellis’s delightful Polynesian Re- 
searches.” ; 


Admitting such to have been Capt. b.’s opinion, what proof 


1 ° . . . . 
does his Voyage aflord of its correctness 


"The first sentence 
quoted by the reviewer, appar nily for evidence, is the follow- 


Ing : 


*‘ Tonorance of the language prevented my obtaining correct information 
as to the progress that had been made enerally towards a knowledge of the 
scriptures by those who were converte but my impression was, and I find 
by the journals of the officers that it 3 theirs also, that it was very limited, 
and but very few understood the simples parts of it , 

> : 1 1 ° . ‘ : 

But of what value are the impressions of Capt. B. and his 

. . ° . . ze 
officers, although forming ¢; le and accomplished soci 
ety,’ when, confessedly, t] precenied from oblaining 
correct il ronation £ H ; , 1} t} ey obti in (! e il- 

| . . ) 2 oe 
formation, Wilich Occasioner Lite Lippe iO} ividi they use 
the proper means, as far as tl were in thir power? And 
suppose th \ had actually « ) 4 i the CUnhristian na- 
tives, and catechised then me of the converts had ex- 
pounded texts in a sense n iil than accorded exactly 

. ’ i ° 1 . . : 
with th with OF eithe con ! or subattern in one of his 
Maiest. 23s... ’ ; 
Majesty s Hips OF iiscovel t that, ef course, convict the 
islanders of wot understanding even the simplest parts of the 
Bible? Bi sts eet, ‘* ee 

iple { oti, \ venture to lurther. did any one of this 
r ! } 1" y ! . . - 
fable and accomplished society. by the help of an honest and 
competent thterpreter, interi ihe more intelligent members, 


or any member, of a native church, to ascertain fairly the de 
gree of their scriptural knowledge 2) The Deputation sent from 
the London Missionary Society did thus interrogate the con- 
verts. We give an instance. Speaking of a man and woman, 
who spent an evening with them at the house of Mr. Ellis, 
then in Huahine, they say, 
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« We questioned them upon several passages of Scripture, to prove their 
religious knowledge, when their answers were not only generally correct, but 
showed that they had diligently read and considered those portions of holy 
writ, which have been rendered into their native tongue.” 


Another item of evidence is adduced. 


“Though their external deportment is certainly more guarded than former- 
ly,in consequence of the severe penalties which their new laws attach to a 
breach of decorum, yet their morals have in reality undergone as little change 
astheir costume. Notwithstanding all the restrictions imposed, | do not be- 
lieve that | should exceed the bounds of truth in saying, that if opportunity 
gfered, there is no favor, which might not be obtained from the females of 
Otaheite, for the trifling consideration of a Jew’s harp, a ring, or some othex 


i 
bauble.” 


Here is a very sweeping charge, and one, too, of such a cast, 
as, if verified, will indicate, not only that ‘the cause of Chris 
tianity has not prospered to the extent we had been led to sup 
pose,’ but that it has not prospered at all. But what is there to 
substantiate this grievous charge? Can any reader fail to per 
ive, that, in this extract, the facts acknowledged disprove 
the opinion expressed? It is believed, that there has been n 
change of moral principle, while it is admitted, that there is 
now a sense of decorum, and new laws which attach severe 
penalties to a breach of it, and a deportment certainly more 
guarded than formerly. But, did not Capt. B. know, that be- 
fore the influence of the Gospel was felt, there was no sense of 
decorum, and no laws whatever checking licentiousness. and 
that the external deporiment even of females was not guard 
ed at all, but openly, universally, and grossly shameless? Was 


he not aware, also, that the largest and best part of the female 


population had not once been seen by him, or his « mnpanions 
According to Mr. Ellis, the more virtuous part now carefully 
avoid the observation of foreign visiters, frequenting the ships 


and their vicinity as little as possible ; of course, if Capt. B. 


grounded his opinion on any actual observation, it was chiefly 
of that portion of females, comparatively small, “ from which no 
nation in the world would consent that their character should 
be drawn.” Kotzebue, who was not dull in spying topics of 
censure, admits, that, in relation to this subject, the influence of 
the missionaries has been salutary; he states, that when the 
vomen occasionally visited his ship, they behaved with the 
greatest propriety.— We find but one other circumstance, that 
seems to be offered in evidence, from Beeche' , against the mis- 
sionary efforts. There is a complaint of the indolence of the 
hatives, and ‘ their neglect to avail themselves of the capabili- 
ties of their country, and employ its productions to advantage.’ 


“It seemed as if the people never had those things revealed to them, or 
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had sunk into apathy, and were discouraged at finding each year burthened 
with new restrictions on their liberties and enjoyments, and nothing in re. 
turn to sweeten the cup of life.’ 


It is not manifest exactly what charge the writer intended to 
make in this sentence, or the reviewer to confirm by quoting it, 
whether to accuse the missionaries of not revealing to their con- 
verts the arts of civilization, or the converts of being more indo- 
lent than they were under their pagan faith. But, in either 
case, the censure is exceedingly unjust, and contrary to facts, 
“Capt. B. might, with the greatest facility,” says Mr. Ellis 
“either while on the spot, or since his return, have obtained 
such information as would have shown the unfairness of this 
censure, 10 its a pplic ation to the » eteiihe themselves, and espe- 
cially to the missionaries.” It is too well known, that indolence 
was a universal trait of olees ter in the islanders of the Pacific. 
If the missions have had no influence in rousing them from 
their wonted listless apathy, but have even increased it, there is 
indeed reason to doubt, w! they have properly and effica- 
ciously introduced the Gospel. But are these islanders to be 
judged by the bustling exertions of European cupidity, that 
compasses sea and land to fill its coffers with gold? We think 


the simple question is, have the missionaries pointed out the i 

dustrious arts and the comforts of life, and have the natives be- 
gun to pay to them a regular and sober attention? We ask, 
then, who taught the natives of Tahiti to cultivate cotton and 
coffee! Who taught them to manufacture sugar? to turn 
wood with the lathe ? to saw timber, work iron, prepare lime, 
build roads and quays, houses instead of huts, and well framed 
boats instead of the shallow canoe? The missionaries. And 
to what cause is it owing, that where not many years since ap- 


peared only a few miserable huts, but partly screened by cocoa- 
nut leaves, and a half naked population, depending chiefly on 
the bread-fruit tree for subsistence, and passing their time in 
stupid idleness or disgusting sensuality, the eye may now rest 
upon smiling villages, with plastere .d cottages, school-houses, 
and capacious buildings for public worship, and behold a hap- 
py population decently clothed, enjoying the use of various 
household furniture, implements of agriculture, and tools of 
mechanic art, and generally engaged in some profitable manu- 
al labor, or diligently learning to read and write? The Gos 
pel—received not in vain. It is this alone, which has roused 
the savage from his stupor and induced him to subject the ani 
mal to his rational nature, and renounce passive indulgence for 
regular exertion, as he has actually done, in a manner and de- 
gree, which may well excite admiration. 
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The preceding charges are urged with flaming vehemence 
in the review in the Edinburgh, to which we have before allud- 
a. -Here is a specimen. 


«The missionaries have managed to gain an entire ascendency ; but their 


labors, we fear, have as yet been productive of little good ‘In eradicating 
idolatry, the missionaries, from whatever cause, have failed to substitute any 
better principle in its stead; and the only effect of the change produced has 
been to degrade Chiristianity to the level of the most brutish idolatry, without 
making one step towards raising these miserable idolaters to the rank of 


Christians. ‘The people, consequently, are as much barbarian and savage as 
ever, or rather they are worse.” 


More need not be quoted. Did this writer fondly imagine 


that such unexampled dashes of the pen would 


\ 
throw the 
fiends of missions into an agonizing dilemma? The only 
diffi ulty of their dilemmia is, to decide w he ther it most becomes 
them, as they read, to pity a degree of ignorance, of which any 
Sabbath scholar in King William’s realm ought to be asham 
dd; or abhor a wanton and deliberate calumny, which the 
father of lies might scarcely dare utter, except under covert of 
a2 anonymous review. 
(To be continued.) 





REGENERATION NOT WROUGHT RY LicHutT. A WNermon, 
by Kowarv D. Grirrin, D. D., President of Williams 
Colleze. National Preacher. Sermon 118. 


This Sermon probably owes its existence to the prevailing 
excitement in regard to differences of opinion among Orthodox 
Christians, and to the discussions growing out of this excite 
ment. ‘hese discussions have been the occasion of grief and 
fear to not a few of the professed friends of truth, and to none, 
perhaps, more than tous; and yet there a of 
in Which they may be contemplated with satisfaction and even 
omplacence. 

1. In the first place, they evince a strong love of truth, and 
thigh sense of its importance, on the part of Orthodox Chris 
tans. Among those who set lightly by the doctrines of reli 
gion, and think it of Jittke consequence what a man believes, 


re me pot View 


these discussions never could have arisen. Such persons boast 
ifthe differences existing in their community, and of their car 
ng nothing about them. But Orthodox Christians have diffe- 
rent feelings. ‘They love the doctrines of the Gospel. ‘They 
#t an inestimable value upon that system of truth which goes, 
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in their estimation, to constitute the Gospel. TI hey are suspi- 
cious of innovations, and dread a departure from this si 
system. ‘They fear the introduction of prince iples which, j 

their results, may go to undermine or subvert it. Now this 
feeling on the part of Orthodox Christians is highly creditable 
to them, as a body. It shows, that in their controversies with 
Unitarians and others, they have contended, not for conten- 
tion’s sake, but from a love of the truth. This high regard for 
the doctrines of religion, and ealousy for the purity and the 
interests of truth (if kept within proper limits—if not suflered to 


1 


embarrass inquiry, and invade those boundaries between which 
Christian brethren may safely and innocently differ) is a godly 
jealous ° It is one of the greatest safecuards of religion and 
the church. It is a feeling inseparable from piety, and one 
which chet to be encoura and stren thened. 

2. A leading design of Providence, in the existing diffe- 


rences and discussions, ns to have been, to draw a close 
and interested attention to some of the leading doctrines of the 
Gospel. ior several Ve *. the ¢ ifse O things has been such, 
as to withdraw attention too much, as we think. from doctrinal 
relimion. and it on t c t enterprizes of Christian beneyo- 
lence. Acfion has been the watchword of the times. Doctri- 
nal discussions have been too much neglected : or if attempted, 
they have not | n listen ) with a pi po rtionate interest, 
Partly to reprove this state of things, and partly to remedy it, 
God has seen fit to wake up the great Orthodox community to 
a consideration of differences existing in its own body. The 
doctrines of religion are again brought into discussion, and un- 
der circumstanes hich is drawing to them an absorbing at- 
tention and interest. We do no Ly that in the present state 
of excited feeling Ll y is ho ¢ never. There e vidently is dan- 
ger. ‘The times require that every Christian should watch his 


heart, an : every man who appears before th public should set 
a gual yn his tongue and his pen. ‘There is danger of in- 
; wd ! 
ry needless and unintentional injury upon some of the real 


friends of truth. And while exerting ourselves against suppos- 


ed errors, there is danger of ur Veroing to the bc site extreme. 


But if the pending discussions are managed discreetly, and the 
state of feeling now existing in the church is wisely directed and 
governed, we doubt not the result may be highly advantageous. 
Christians will be led to study the doctrines of religion; will 
become more thoroughly acquainted with them; will more 
highly value them; and will learn better how to understand 
and apply them. 

3. ‘This brings us to a third remark which we proposed to 
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make in connexion with this subject. As the Millenium ap- 
roaches—those days of increased purity and glory to the 
church—it is hardly credible that doctrinal knowledge should 
be altogether at a stand. The Bible will be more diligently 
sudied, and better understood. Its great facts and principles 
will be more clearly unfolded, and will be fitted to bear witt 


Y 
greater weight and effect upon the hearts and consciences of 
men. Now in this view, the present discussions may be re- 
garded as one of the signs of the times—as one among a thous 
and indications that the latter day glory i approaching and 
near. ‘I'he result of these discussions, if properly conducted, 
can hardly fail to be a better understanding of religious truth. 
Unfounded interpretations of Scripture will be detected and 
abandoned. False and bewildering theories, and those systems 
of philosophy which serve only to bli ie sword of the Spirit 
and obstruct the progress of religion, will be exploded. While 
the true doctrines of the Bible—the fru/h as 7 in. Jesus, will 
cme out from the ordeal to which it is ‘cted ined and 
purified, and better fitted to accomplish, instrumentally, . that 
great work to which it is destined —the conversion of the world. 

But it is time that we say a few wo! especting the Ser- 
mon of Dr. Griffin. The title of this sermon, “ Regeneration 
not wrought by Light,” expresses a ntiment which is pe riect- 
lytrue, and one of great importance to be maintained. The 
opposite of this sentiment, or that regeneration is wrought by 
light, without the accompanying and sp | influences of the 


Holy Spirit, is what no person having any just claims to Or- 
thodoxy has ever taught. 

Dr. G. commences with remarking on a sentence which he 
had heard from some one—a sentence sufficiently foolish and 


extravagant to provoke remark —‘If | were as eloquent as the 
Holy Ghost, I could regenerate sinners as well as he.” Now 


we cannot pass, without entering a solemn protest against lan- 
guage such as this. We protest against it, not only as untrue 
—tepresenting the work of the Holy Spirit as a mere effort of 
eloquence—but as rash and irreverent in the extreme, painful 
tothe ears of pious people, and justly calculated to excite sus 
picion and alarm. (It is equivalent to saying, ‘ If I were God, 
[ could perform the works of God!) By throwing out such 
expressions, inconsiderate men little think of how much mis 
thief they may be the occasion. 

The ground or theory on which Dr. G. undertakes to show 
that regeneration is not wrought by light is, in brief, as follows: 
“There is,” in man, “ a taste or temper distinct from exercise,” 
“which is anterior to exercise, and which gives rise to all our 
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feelings and passions. ” ‘This taste is illustrated by the bodily 
appetites, and by the wy rent tastes among men, which fit them 

to relish a “ variety of objects in nature, in art, in science, jp 
literature, in business, in amusements, In society.” “ Allow me 
one of this family of tastes to stand related to Wivine subjects, 


and I have found,” says Dr. G., “ what I sought.” Regenera, 
tion in the strict sense, as. distinct from conviction which pre- 


cedes it, and conversion which is supposed to follow it, is a 


change of this taste or temper from sinful to holy. “It isan 
impression made upon a passive subject,” and “is no part of 
the treatment of a moral agent.” Consequently motives can 
have no instrumentality in producing regeneration. “ Nothing 
can be a motive,” says Dr. G., “ which does not meet a corres. 


ponding taste. There must be a corresp nding taste in the 
heart, before truth can move it to love. The question is about 
the preset of this very taste.” 

We have already express d our full acquiescence in the sep- 
timent, that regeneration is not wrought by light, but we cer. 


tainly cannot acquiesce in this mode of proving it. We design 
not here to enlarge on the subject of the “'l'aste Scheme.” hay- 


ing expressed our dissent from it in a previous article.” We 
respect and honor many of our brethren who explain subjects 
in this way, and none of them more than the venerable author 
of the sermon before us. But we could not ourselves work m 
such a harness. Having enthroned sin back of the human 


will and above it, and represented a change as indispensable, 
of which man is the “ passive recipient,” and in which he 
not treated as “a moral agent ;” we should be constrained to 
regard the situation of the sinner as rather pitiable than culpa- 
ble, and. should hardly know what to say to him, or do for him, 
except to make him the a ca ct of commiseration and prayet.— 
The author of the sermon before us may feel n me . these 
difficulties The ability and faithfulness with whic » has 
long preached the Gospel, and the success whi h om ead 
his labors, would seem lo evince that he does not. Still, this 
does not prove that minds differently constructed would not 
feel them, and that the views here exhibited, if generally adopt 
ed, would not become a serious incumbrance, not to say an 
effectual hindrance, to the progress of the Gospel. 


* Review of “ New Divinity Tried,” &c. in the Number for March. 
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